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STUDENT ARTISTS 








“HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS There’s no time to be lost if you want to compete for the 
regional honors — Gold Achievement Keys and Certificates 


of Merit. Your entries MUST go to the regions FIRST (if 
you live in an area where there will be a Regional Exhibi- 
tion — see list below), in order to compete for the 672 


Are due NOW or will be SOON! National Prizes. 


ENTRIES for REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


$5,060 IN CASH — 56 FULL-TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS (FOR SENIORS) 
ENTER ANY OR ALL OF THE FOLLOWING 19 CLASSIFICATIONS 


Oils Fashion Illustration 
Water Color and Tempera Posters 
Crayon, Charcoal, Chalk and Pastels @ Sculpture 
Colored Drawing Inks 


Black Drawing Ink 
Cartooning Textile Decoration 


Pencil Drawing Handcraft 
Prints Needlework and Weaving 
Designs for Fabrics Mechanical Drawing 
Cost Designs~ Photography 


32 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS — Dates for Submitting Entries 


ALABAMA MICHIGAN OKLAHOMA 
Loveman’s, Birmingham Feb. 12-19 Crowley-Milner Co., Detroit Feb, 12-17 John A. Brown Co., 

ARIZONA MISSOURI Oklahoma City Feb. 12-17 
Dorris-Heyman’s, Phoenix Feb. 26-Mar. 3 Emery, Bird, Thayer, PENNSYLVANIA 

CONNECTICUT Kansas City , Feb. 12-17 Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia Feb. 5-10 

Sage-Allen, Hartford Feb. 19-24 Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Lovis Feb. 12-17 Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh Jan. 29-Feb. 3 

FLORIDA NEW JERSEY Cleland-Simpson Co., Scranton Feb. 19-24 
Seminole Furn. Co., Tampa Jan. 29-Feb. 3 Bamberger's, Newark Jan. 29-Feb. 3 SOUTH CAROLINA 

GEORGIA j ; NEW YORK The James Tapp Co., Columbiag Feb. 19-24 
Michael Bros., Athens Feb. 19-24 gp do asocby Haskin, Feb. 12-17 TENNESSEE 

ILLINOIS Sibley, Lindsay & Curr George C. Dury Co., Nashville Feb. 12-17 
The Fair, Chicago Feb. 19-24 Rochester Feb. 12-17 TEXAS 


INDIANA H. S. Barney Co., Schenectady Feb. 12-17 
The Wm. H. Block Co., E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse Feb. 12-17 Scare, Rechuck & Co, Henstan. Sol, R37 


indianapolis Feb. 26-Mar. 8 NORTH CAROLINA VIRGINIA 


KANSAS 
A « Miller & Rhoads, Richmond Feb. 24-Mar. 3 
Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichi Feb. 12-17 Morrison-Neese, Greensboro Feb. 19-24 ler oads mo! r 


LOUISIANA OHIO WASHINGTON 


. Co., Cl . 5- ‘iz 
Maison Blanche, New Orleans Feb. 19-24 os ee pono eveland Mer, 5-10 . Frederick & Nelson, Seattle Feb. 19-26 


MASSACHUSETTS Cincinnati Feb. 19-24 WISCONSIN 
Jordan Marsh, Boston Feb. 5-10 Lamson Bros. Co., Toledo Feb. 12-17 Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee Feb. 5-10 


TO ALL STUDENTS NOT LIVING IN ABOVE REGIONS _ 


Your entries MUST be sent to the National Exhi- leries, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Smaller 
bition not later than March 25th. Large packages packages may be sent Parcel Post, but they 
should be sent EXPRESS PREPAID, and ad- MUST be addressed to: Scholastic Art Awards, 
dressed: Scholastic Art Awards, Fine Arts Gal- Box 7380, Oakland Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


combined with Magazine World, Current Literature, Current Topics, and Our World Today, pantie er 197 


Ceramics 








cep’ — Fy ing, Mid-year. Entered ae cocoad-alane, maiter’ at Fest Gitice of Devesa, Cte. 
under Act of March 3, 1879. C 5 SUBSC UiPTION PRICES: Social Stadies or English Eattion: Two or 
year each (32 issves), 50 cents a semester each (16 issues). Conmntnea Edition: Ae 30 a ye r, 65 cents a semester =. Single (Combjned or ‘or Teacher Edi yeat 
each. Single copies: “urrent issues, 7 cen‘ cents each, back copies, 10 cents each. 1 corres por »ondence should be addressed to 


Senior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd Street, New Y6rk 17, N. Y. 
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HOW SHOULD 
THEY BE TREATED? 


O™= December night in 1943 the lights at Camp Hearne, 
a German prisoner-of-war camp in Texas, were put out 
as usual, A few minutes passed, then a group of eight to ten 
prisoners carrying clubs entered the barracks of Corporal 
Hugo Krauss, who had been captured in North Africa. When 
they left Krauss was lying on the floor, a mass of bruises and 
broken bones. Six days later he died — a victim of Gestapo 
(German secret police) methods because he had spoken out 
against Hitler and Nazis. 

This was one of six murders and two forced suicides that 
took place in prisoner-of-war camps from September, 1943 
to April, 1944. With one exception, the victims had shown 
themselves to be in some way opposed to the Nazis. They 
had been denounced as traitors in secret “trials” staged by 
the most fanatical Nazis among the prisoners. 

Action by military officials has stopped such crimes, ac- 
cording to information recently released by the War Depart- 
ment. There have been no reports of violence for over nine 
months, 

The Army quickly set up courts martial. The task was not 
easy because witnesses were intimidated by Gestapo agents 
and warned that they would be dealt with when they re- 
turned to Germany. 

Prisoners who make trouble now are weeded out and sent 
to special camps for “non-cooperatives.” Prisoners who be- 
lieve they are in danger may request a transfer to another 
camp. 

The news from the War Department has again called 
attention fo an important question: What should we do 
with war prisoners? Almost 300,000 Germans are now being 
held in’ the United States at about 400 camps in various 
parts of the country. We are also holding around 80,000 
Italians and a few thousand Japanese, but the Germans are 
the biggest problem. Some people believe we should give 
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Harris & Ewing from U. 8. Army 


them some education in democracy. Others say that it would 
do no good, or that it is not our job to change their habits 
and ways of thinking. Still others believe that we are not 
severe enough with the prisoners, that we are pampering 
them. 


The Geneva Convention 


The War Department contends that in its treatment of 
prisoners it is merely abiding by the Geneva Convention. 
This is an international agreement, named after the city of 
Geneva, Switzerland, where it was first adopted in 1864 at a 
conferehce in which 14 nations participated. It came about 
largely through the efforts of a young Swiss, Henri Dunant, 
who wrote a pamphlet describing the terrible scenes of suf- 
fering he had witnessed at the battle of Solferino. He also 
called for an organization to care for wounded soldiers, and 
out of the 1864 conference grew the Red Cross societies 
which now exist all over the world. 

Later conferences modified and added to the original pro- 
visions of the Geneva treaty. The version drawn up in 1929 
was signed by the United States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many, and it covers the treatmentof prisoners. 

Under the terms of the agreement, prisoners are given 
advances on their pay which must be returned by Germany 
at the end of the war. Officers receive from $20 to $40 a 
month, enlisted men 10 cents a day. These sums are not 
paid in cash, but in coupons which ¢an be exchanged at 
canteens for things like soft drinks, soap and cigarettes. 

Prisoners who work get 80 cents a day more. Officers are 
not required to work, and non-commissioned officers can be 


’ ordered to work only as supervisors of other prisoners, but 


they can volunteer if they wish to. Privates, on the other 
hand, must work. If they refuse they are given the “no work, 
no eat” treatment and placed on a diet of bread and water. 
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About 85 per cent of the prisoners are now employed in 
one of the greatest prisoner‘of-war work programs in history. 
The Army believes that this will prevent trouble, pointing 
out that most of the violence occurred when the men had 
nothing to occupy them. It also helps to relieve the man- 
power shortage in the United States. Two-thirds of the pris- 
oners are werking, under strict guard, for private employers 
at the prevailing wage scale, and the War Department has 
already turned over to the Treasury the $42,000,000 which 
remained after deducting the prisoners’ pay. 


Italians: A Special Case 


Many Americans have been disturbed over reports of pris- 
oners attending dances and parties and going on outings 
and sight-seeing tours. The Army says that these men are 
members of Italian Service Units, and explains it this way: 
When Italy surrendered, 35,000 Italian prisoners volun- 
teered for duty in the U. S. Army. They were placed in 
special labor battalions to do military work forbidden to 
prisoners by the Geneva Convention. Their present status is 
peculiar —they are not exactly prisoners, nor are they 
soldiers. 

They still receive 80 cents a day, which is small pay for 
the heavy work they are doing. To stimulate their efforts, 
the Army is giving them one day of recreation a week under 
the watchful eye of army officers. Brigadier General John 
Eager, who commands the Italian Service Units, states that 
their work has shown a marked improvement since the plan 
was put into operation. 

The Italians, unlike the Germans, are friendly and affable. 
Most of the Germans, instilled with the Nazi doctrine since 
childhood, are arrogant and still think Germany will win the 
war. They are the real problem. 


How About Re-Education? 


One suggested way of dealing with the Germans is to 
teach them the ideals of democracy. But when a group from 
Harvard University requested permission to send literature 
and lecturers into prison camps, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson replied, “The War Department believes that any 
procedure such as you suggest would be met with suspicion, 


Harris & Ewing from U 8S. Army 
An MP removes Iron Cross from a prisoner's blouse. 
Prisoners can keep their medals, but not display them. 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


hostility and resistance, and instead of being persuaded by 
unwelcome teaching the prisoners would turn against it. 
American newspapers, including German-language periodi- 
cals, are subscribed to by prisoners. However, they fre- 
quently boycott the literature made available.to them. A 
prisoner is given the opportunity to learn the facts of recent 
history and the practices of democracy if he desires.” 


Russian and British Methods 


Those who object to our policy toward prisoners cite the 
experience of Russia, where an active educational program 
is being conducted among prisoners. In 1943 prisoners were 
encouraged to join refugees in setting up the Free Germany 
National Committee, which has carried on a propaganda 
campaign against the Nazis. The Union of German Officers, 
a part of the Committee, numbers among its members Field 
Marshal Frederich Paulus, who was captured at Stalingrad. 

It is true that Russia did not sign the Geneva Convention. 
But Great Britain, although bound to observe the Conven- 
tion, also treats prisoners with a firmer hand than we do. 
Neither ranking officers nor non-commissioned officers are 
given any authority over prisoners, who must choose anti- 
Nazis as their leaders. 

Observers say there is nothing in the Geneva Convention 
which forbids issuing propaganda to prisoners. Germany 
itself seems to hold to this view. The only English news- 
paper American prisoners in Germany are allowed to read is 
the weekly O.K. — The Overseas Kid, which is full of false 
and misleading news about America and our allies. 

To complicate the issue further, the Germans are known 
to have committed at least one atrocity against American 
prisoners. The Inspector General's Department of .the Army 
has“verified reports that 100 American soldiers were shot 
down in Malmedy, Belgium, shortly after they were taken 
prisoner. 

Government officials state, however, that the Germans 
have been treating Americans in prison“tamps according to 
the Geneva Convention. Food and quarters are not as good 
as those given to German prisoners in the United States, but 
they compare favorably with living standards in Germany. 
To make up for this the American Red Cross sends about 
3,500 packages of food a month to American prisoners. 
Deliveries are made through the International Red Cross 
Committee at Geneva, Switzerland, which also investigates 
conditions among prisoners and sends back reports to their 
home countries. 

Why bother about the treatment of men who have fought 
against us? The answer, of course, is that if Germany is dis- 
pleased with any action we take against prisoners, it can 
take similar action against the Americans imprisoned in 
Germany. 

This holds true even in matters that might at first seem 
trivial. For instance, Germans in one camp were forbidden 
to sing the Nazi Horst Wessel song. Immediately the Ger- 
mans prohibited the singing of The Star-Spangled Repos by 
American prisoners. 

The question of what to do with German prisoners is 
linked with the even more important question of what should 
be done with Germany after the war. How can a people 
stuffed with Nazi propaganda for many years be taught the 
lessons of democracy? 
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PALESTINE 


Two Ways of Life 
in Conilict 


United Palestine Appeal 


promised by the Bible to the Jews, by the Koran to the 

Arabs and, apparently, by the British government to both 
Jews and Arabs. 

How explosive the situation is in Palestine was highlighted 
last month by a drama in a Cairo court room. There in an 
iron-picketed prisoner’s box, guarded by eight dusky, tar- 
booshed Egyptian police, stood two Palestinian-Jewish 
youths — Eliahu Bet-Tsouri, 23, from Tel-Aviv and Eliahu 
Hakim, 20, from Haifa. They calmly faced the five Egyptian 
judges of the Supreme Military Court and freely admitted 
the assassination in Cairo last November 6 of Lord Moyne, 
the British Minister Resident in the Middle East. They had 
acted on orders of a secret terrorist organization, the “Fight- 
ers for the Freedom of Israel,” also known as the Stern group. 

The assassination was roundly denounced by all Jewish 
leaders. Zionist spokesmen voiced expressions of horror over 
the killing of Lord Moyne. “No reason can be given for the 
crime except lunacy,” the Palestine Post of Jerusalem said 
editorially. 

The Stern group, according to competent observers, repre- 
sent a negligible minority of Palestinian Jews. British authori- 
ties place their membership at no more than “several dozen.” 
They are the followers of Abraham Stern who was killed by 
Palestine police in a shooting affray about three years ago. 
The Sternists want to expel the British from Palestine by 
force. They are regarded by many as fascists. The New York 
Times correspondent, C, L, Sulzberger, characterized them 
as “misguided idealists who think that by committing crimi- 
nal outrages they are achieving idealistic victories. . . .” 


World Cross Roads 


The trial at Cairo lasted seven days and ended on January 
18. The two young terrorists were sentenced to death. During 
the proceedings, the accused bitterly denounced British poli- 
cies in Palestine. The reporters were forbidden to take notes 
on these remarks. A tight censorship was imposed. This only 
underscored the far-reaching political implications of the 
Cairo trial. To understand ‘them, one must unscramble the 
complexities of the Palestinian question. No place on the 
globe offers more involved problems. 

To begin with, let us examine certain undisputed facts. 


Pci is the too-much-Promised Land. It was 


s 
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Black Star 


Palestine is the birthplace of three world religions — Juda- 
ism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. It holds the key to 
British Empire and world communications, and is of utmost 
importance economically and strategically, since it affords 
one of the handiest outlets for Middle East oil and one of 
the best sites for a naval base to guard the Mediterranean. 
In size and shape, the country resembles the state of Ver- 
mont. Its area of 10,429 square miles contains some of the 
greenest land on earth and some of the most barren. The 
Jews own but six per cent of its surface, which is only four- 
teen per cent of the cultivated area. According to the latest 
estimates, the population consists of 1,100,000 Arabs and 
about 550,000 Jews. 

There is a violent controversy between these two Semitic 
peoples — the Arabs and the Jews — over the future of Pales- 
tine. They each have a “case.” The Jewish claim to the coun- 
try is both historic and legal. Palestine is the cradle of their 
culture and religion. For centuries they have turned long- 
ingly to Zion with the fervent hope that one day their nation 
would be revived in its ancient homeland. 


Conflicting Promises 


Legally the Jewish title to Palestine rests on the Declara- 
tion issued on November 2, 1917, by Lord Balfour, British 
Foreign Secretary. The Balfour Declaration says, “His 
Majesty’s Government view with favor the establishment in 
Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people . . . it 
being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non- 
Jewish communities in Palestine. . . .” 

The Declaration was endorsed by France in February, 
1918, by Italy in May, 1918, by President Wilson in August, 
1918, by the United States Congress in 1922. It was also 
embodied in the Palestine mandate when this state was 
placed under British control by the League of Nations. The 
Preamble of the Mandate recognizes “the historical connec- 
tion of the Jewish people with Palestine and the grounds for . 
reconstituting their national home in that country.” More- 
over, Article II of the same Mandate stipulates that Great 
Britain is “responsible for placing the country under such . . . 
eonditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish 


national home.” 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
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The Arabs, on the other hand, maintain that their rights 
to Palestine derive from long-standing possession of the 
country. In 638 A.D. Palestine was invaded and settled by 
Arab followers of Caliph Omar. The Arabs’ legal claim is 
somewhat vague. It is based on a British offer made by Col. 
T. E. Lawrence in 1915 to the late Sherif Hussein of 
Mecca in the First World War. The British promised the 
Arabs independence as the price of revolt against the Turks. 
The terms of the alliance were contained in letters sent to 
Hussein in January, 1916 by General Sir Henry McMahon, 
British Resident in Cairo." In these letters Hussein was 
promised most of the-Arabian peninsula, but whether Pales- 
tine was included in the agreement is a debatable point. 

Under the Palestine Mandate a Jewish Agency ‘was set 
up composed of Zionists (who want an independent Jewish 
State) and non-Zionists (who want a Jewish “homeland” 
but not an independent state). The Agency fosters Jewish 
immigration to Palestine, aids the purchase of lands for the 
settlers, and sponsors most of the economic, social and 
educational enterprises of the Jewish communities. 


Years of Indecision 


British policy toward Palestine zigzagged during the years 
preceding World War II. Then in 1937, when Arab-Jewish 
bloodshed was at its peak, the British government endeavored 
to impose a partition plan on Palestine, dividing the country 
between the Arabs and the Jews. Neither side viewed the 
project favorably. Finally, in May, 1939, the British govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Chamberlain issued a “White Paper” 
which is today the focal center of Anglo-Jewish disputes. It 
fixed March 31, 1944, as the end to Jewish immigration, per- 
mitting up to that date only 75,000 more Jews to enter Pales- 
tine. These entry permits were not all used up, however, and 
the government will still issue the remaining 10,000. But 
after that, the Jewish population of Palestine will be frozen 
in the status of a permanent minority. 

The White Paper was attacked by Jewish leaders as Nazi 
appeasement and a betrayal of the Balfour pledge. Winston 
Churchill branded the document as “a breach of faith.” Then 
came the war, the same year, and the issue was postponed 
In the Presidential elections in the United States last year, 
both major political parties included planks in their platforms 
favoring the opening of Palestine to unrestricted Jewish im- 
migration. Up to now the Churchill government has, how- 
ever, made no move to abrogate (set aside) the White Paper. 


A Land Transformed 


Every visitor to Palestine has nothing but highest praise 
for the amazing achievements of the Jewish settlers. They 
have brought about a transformation unparalleled in modern 
history. The Arabs have greatly benefited from Jewish enter- 
prise. As Winston Churchill put it, “The Jews have done no 
harm to the Arabs. On the contrary, they have brought them 
nothing but good gifts . . . the fruits of reason and modern 
science.” The Jewish pioneers have built thriving, modern 
* cities on what used to be sand dunes; prosperous farm 
colonies on newly irrigated lands; growing industrial co- 
operatives; power houses, hospitals, universities. They have 
spent since 1917 over a half-billion dollars to restore the 
ancient fertility of the long-neglected soil. “This effort,” ac- 
cording to Walter C. Lowdermilk, outstanding American soil 
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conservationist, “is the most remarkable we have seen while 
studying land use in 24 countries.” ' 

In his book, Palestine: Land of Promise, Dr. Lowdermilk 
asserts that the country, with_proper irrigation, could support 
an additional four million Jewish colonists. To this end he 


proposes the establishment of a Jordan Valley Authority, 


similar to our TVA. (See map.) 

Is there no solution to the vexing Palestine question? One 
compromise has been proposed by Dr. Judah Magnes, the 
distinguished American scholar of Hebrew and president of 
the great Hebrew University of Jerusalem. He advocates a 
binational state in Palestine with rights for Jews and Arabs. 
This proposal has found few supporters. 

How remote the prospects are for a satistactory solution 
is describéd by Anne O’Hare McCormick in a dispatch from 
Jerusalem to the New York Times on January 22. “If any 
decisive settlement of the Palestine problem is contemplated 
by the great powers in the near future,” she writes, “it will 
have to be imposed. The only safe settlement would be agree- 
ment between the Arabs and the Zionists, but a canvass of 
leading Jews and Arabs — and all are divided in their opin- 
ion — discovers no ground for hoping for any compromise 
of their conflicting claims.” 


























New York Times Map 
Map shows how the River Jordan’s waters would be used for 
irrigation and a 95-mile canal would bring water from the 
Mediterranean Sea to the Jordan Valley to produce power. 
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Treaties of 


ALLIANCE 


EW Senatorial speeches of our time have caused the sen- 
sation that did Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg’s foreign 
policy address of January 10th. For here: was one of the 
leaders of the Republican party, a man who in the past had 
distinguished himself rather for his suspicion of internation- 
alism than for his friendship to it, coming out eloquently for 
“hard and fast” treaties to prevent German or Japanese ag- 
gression in the future. And not only this, but Senator Van- 
denberg added that the enforcement of such treaties by the 
military should be left to the-discretion of the President alone. 
Such treaties—defensive and offensive—are familiar 
enough in other countries. But in all its history the United 
States has concluded only one treaty of alliance, and that 
one was never invoked. On one other occasion an American 
President arranged a treaty of this kind, but never succeeded 
in getting it before the Senate. These two episodes are worth 
considering, for they throw some light on the problem of 
American relations with other countries and on the problem 


_ of postwar guarantees of peace. 


Alliance with France 


Our only treaty of alliance was that with France in 1778. 
This was definitely of our seeking, and was designed to help 
us achieve independence. France had given aid, chiefly 
financial, to the Americans from 1776 on. But what the 
American states needed was military and naval aid. The 
great victory at Saratoga in 1777 convinced the French king 
and government that the American states had a good chance 
of winning independence. The result was the Treaty of 1778, 
a “conditional and defensive” alliance by which France 
agreed to guarantee the sovereignty and independence of 
the United States. The United States in turn agreed that she 
would not make peace without consulting France, and that 
she would guarantee the present possessions of France in 
America, that is the French West Indies. 

This treaty had a curious history. France fulfilled her part 
of it faithfully enough. The United States, however, did make 
peace with Britain without keeping France fully informed. 
And when, in 1793, Britain and France went to war, the 
question of giving aid to France was bitterly debated in 
America. 

Jefferson believed we should honor the treaty of alliance 
with France. But Hamilton argued that we had made our 
treaty with the royal government and, since the king no 
longer was in power, the treaty was not binding. When the 
French republic sent “Citizen Genet” here to-get help, Presi- 
dent Washington received him coldly, and proclaimed the 
neutrality of the United States. — 

Relations between France and the United States became 
more strained in 1797-98. Washington was called to head 
the army, and there were naval clashes between French and 
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Culver Se ive 
Benjamin Franklin's fame as a scientist and author won 
him a cordial reception in France, and assisted the Amer- 
ican colonies in obtaining an alliance with that nation. 


American vessels. But when Napoleon Bonaparte, as First 
Consul, became head of the French republic in 1800, the 
United States was able.to make terms. 


The Lost Alliance of 1919 


About a century and a quarter later the question of an 
alliance arose, and again with France. It was during the dis- 
cussion of the Versailles Treaty and the League of Nations. 
Clemenceau, “The Tiger” of France, was by no means satis- 
fied that the machinery of the new League of Nations would 
be sufficient to protect France in the future. Finally, Lloyd 
George of Britain, and President Wilson, offered a guarantee 
of military aid in case of unprovoked attack from Germany. 
The treaty was drawn up and later ratified by France and 
Britain. Wilson submitted it to the Senate, which in turn 
sent it to the Committee on Foreign Relations. That was the 
last that was ever heard of it. Now Senator Vandenberg, rep- 
resentative of the party that fought both the League and the 
Franco-American treaty, has proposed almost the same thing. 

What explains the American reluctance to conclude treat- 
ies of this character? First, there is “isolationism,” the old 
fear of foreign entanglements, foreign wars. Second, there 
is the closely connected belief that Old World nations are 
not to be trusted. Finally, there is the system of separation of 

wers, which means that Congress-as well as the executive 
passes on matters of war, military operations. In other words, 
Congress is not willing to give any executive a “blank check” 
to use our armed forces as he sees fit. 

But the present war is a great educator. Perhaps we have 
come to see that unless we are willing to use force to main- 
tain peace we must expect that other nations will take what- 
ever steps are mecessary to protect themselves from ag- 
gression. 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia U-. versity 





‘ Women in Congress 


T IS fully a generation since women were a novelty as 

political officeholders. In local communities women have 

long served on school committees and other tribunals, 
usually related to the home. They made their way into state 
legislatures long before the first woman sat in Congress. 

Jeannette Rankin was the first woman in the national 
legislature. In the more than quarter century since Miss 
Rankin first took her seat there has been no great rising tide 
of women in Congress. The 79th session, which opened last 
month, has only nine women in the lower. branch, none in 
the Senate. 


It Takes More Than Ability 


This is surprising in view of the fact that women now 
vote in nearly equal numbers to men, and in last Novem- 
ber’s election, due to the absence of millions of men in 
service, the women voters in many communities far out- 
numbered the men. One veteran observer of politics thinks 
that women on the whole prefer to elect men to office. Yet 
they are jealous of their privilege as voters and would not 
for one moment consent to the suffrage being exercised 
solely by males. 

President Roosevelt established a precedent when he 
named Miss Frances Perkins a member of his Cabinet as 
Secretary of Labor. Miss Perkins, who is an able adminis- 
trator and a woman of considerable ability, has lacked that 
special taient which most politicians must have if they are 
to succeed, especially if they are women. 

Some proof of this fact lies in the success of Clare Booth 
Luce, serving her second term as a Republican Representa- 
tive from Connecticut. Mrs. Luce receives publicity and at- 
tention far beyond that of any Congressman of equal abil- 
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Congresswoman Norton of N. J. welcomes the three Demo- 
cratic newcomers in the House. L. to r. above: Emily T. 
Douglas, Ill.; Chase Going Woodhouse, Conn.; Mary T. 
Norton; Helen G. Douglas, Cal. 


BY CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


ity. This is because she is charming and beautiful as well as 
talented. 

Several women have been sent to the House, and one to 
the Senate, as widows of men who died while holding office. 
Only one of these ladies, however, has gone on to achieve 
recognition in her own right. She is Mrs. Edith Nourse 
Rogers, Republican of Massachusetts, who is the dean of 
the women’s delegation in the House, having served over 
twenty years. ; 

Three new additions to the House ladies’ bloc will rouse 
more than a ripple of masculine interest and get a hand 
from the now “coed” press gallery. 


The New House Ladies’ Bloc 


More than passing competition for Clare Luce should be 
offered by former stage star and Democratic leader, Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California, wife of Major (and former 
screen actor) Melvyn Douglas. 

The second Mrs. Douglas is brown-haired, blue-eyed Mrs. 
Emily Taft Douglas, wife of a Marine captain and daughter 
of the famous late sculptor, Lorado Taft. A Democrat, and 
elected by a greater plurality than Illinois gave to President 
Roosevelt, Emily Douglas displaces rock-ribbed isolationist 
Stephen Day. 

Third addition “to the ladies” is trim, white-haired Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse of Connecticut, who knows her 
way around in universities, in politics, and in women’s 
rights. Former professor of economics at Connecticut Col- 
lege, and Democratic Secretary of the State of Connecticut, 
she has been dire¢tor of the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations since 1929. 

The new House will have nine distaff members, a net 
increase of two. Only one of the old bloc of seven will be 
missing—pretty Winifred Stanley of Buffalo, New York's 
Republican “at large.” Her seat disappeared in the redis- 
tricting of New York. 


Politics Without Gender 


Although women have not come to Washington in in- 
creasing numbers over the years, enough of them have held 
office so that it is pdssible to gauge whether or not they 
bring any new or unique assets to public office. 

The answer is an unqualified No. An analysis of the vot- 
ing records of women members of Congress over recent years 
shows that their political behavior on roll calls, patronage, 
and all usual manifestations of public life, is not a jot differ- 
ent from that of their masculine colleagues. 

Women are doing about as good a job as men ‘in public 
life — no better, no worse. Here and there, of course, there 
will be exceptions, but ‘there is no particular reason to as- 
sume that we will see any unusual and peculiarly feminine 
statesmanship arise out of the current session. 
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HENRIETTA SZOLD 

Although never married, Henrietta 
Szold has been “mother” to more chil- 
dren than any other woman alive. The 
number of Jewish young people who 
are devoted to her as the hard-working 
benefactress who brought them out of 
Nazi clutches into new life in Palestine 
runs into the thousands. Now 85, kindly, 
gentle Henrietta Szold was born in Bal- 
timore, daughter of an Hungarian rabbi. 
As a young girl she taught school, began 
her social work by organizing Ameri- 
‘canization classes for refugees from 
Russian pogroms. In 1909 she became 
interested in Zionism, visited Palestine, 
was horrified at health conditions there. 

Returning to the U. S., she and 13 
other women founded Hadassah (U. S. 
women’s Zionist group, deriving its 
name from the Biblical heroine, Esther). 


In 1912, with $700, they sent two 
nurses to Palestine. In 1935 she was 
asked to organize Aliyah (immigration) 
to bring German Jewish children 
through the Balkans to Palestine. In five 
years she placed 6,200 refugee youths 
in Palestinian cooperative agricultural 
settlements. In 1940 the Women’s Cen- 
tennial Congress named her one of the 
100 outstanding women of the century. 


FREDERICK J. HORNE 


Vice Admiral Frederick Joseph 
Horne, 65, was born in New York City 
and is a graduate of Annapolis. He par- 
ticipated in the battle of Santiago, Cuba. 
During World War I he served as naval 
attaché in Tokyo. He became assistant 
to the Chief of Naval Operations in 
1941. Today as Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations, soft-spoken Admiral Horne 
is the man who, by minutest planning 


United Palestine Appeal 


Henrietta Szold 


Harris & Ewing 


Admiral Horne 


months ahead of time, sees to it that 
each of our new farflung naval bases is 
supplied on time with all necessities, 
from bolts and gasoline to water coolers 
and bulldozers. It is his responsibility 
to establish bases on wild islets; and to 
juggle priorities so that badly-needed 
attack transports and tankers, for exam- 
ple, take precedence over less-needed 
submarines and battleships. 





© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO - 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 

1. Paulus ( ) American author 
. Dunant ( ) Republican Secretary 
Moyne ( ) former Vice President 
_ Belfour ‘ pioneer Zionist 
( ) prisoner in Russia 
( ) assassinated Britisher 
( ) former British Foreign 
Secretary 
( ) U. S. admiral 
( ) Secretary of Labor 


( Swiss humanitarian ~ 


WAR PRISONERS 
. | 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. Treatment of war prisoners is gov- 
erned by: (a) an Act of Congress; (b) 
the Geneva Convention; (c) the League 
of Nations. 

2. The Free Gormany National Com- 
mittee was set up by German prisoners 
in: (a) England; (b) the U. S.; (c) 
Russia. 

3. The proportion of war prisoners 
working for private U. S. industries is 
about: (a) 10%; (b) 33%; (c) 66%. 

4. Since Italy’s surrender, Italian 
prisoners have been: (a) freed; (b) 
allowed to join service units; (c) treated 

— as German prisoners are. 
5. Investigation of war prisoner 
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camps is conducted by: (a) the Red 
Cross; (b) the Swiss government; (c) 


_UNRRA. 


il. PALESTINE 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Palestine is of little strategic or 
economic importance. 

2. The Jewish population of Pales- 
tine is entirely urban. 

3. Only 6% of the land in Palestine is 
owned by the Jews. 

4. The Arabs have been a majority of 
Palestine’s population for over ten cen- 
turies. 

5. In 1918 Palestine was made an in- 
dependent nation. 

6. The Balfour Declaration was en- 
dorsed by France, Italy and the U. S. 

7. During World War I Britain prom- 
ised to grant Arabian independence. 

8. The White Paper ordering an end 
to Palestine immigration was issued -by 
the Churchill government. 

9. Both U. S. party platforms last 
year supported the British policy in 
Palestine. 

10. The “Fighters for the Freedom ot 
Israel” is an American Zionist society. 
IV. TREATIES OF ALLIANCE 


Write the correct answer in each 


space. 
1. The U. S.’s only treaty of alliance 
was made with 





2. The nickname “Tiger of France” 
was given to 
8. England’s representative to the 
Versailles peace conference was _____. 
4. On January 10, 1945, a demand 
for “hard and fast” treaties was made by 
ve Senator 
He said that military enforcement 
of pe treaties should be at the dis- 
cretion of the 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Posen (Poland) pé zuhn. 

Saint Vith (Belgium) s4N vét. 

Szold zéld. ° 

mandate (mdn dat) a system of trustee- 
ship established by the League of Nations 
for the administration of territories; it dif- 
fers from a protectorate in that the manda- 
tory assumes obligations to the inhabitants 
and to the League. 

abrogate (db 16 gate) to abolish or 
repeal. 
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On the Battlefronts 


EAST. The second week of the spec- 
tacular Russian offensive saw the Red 
Army across the Oder River at several 
points between Steinau and Gosel. In 
Upper Silesia the Muscovites seized the 
industrial center of Gleiwitz. They also 
laid siege to Breslau and smashed to 
within four miles of the Polish fortress 
of Posen (Poznan). By reaching the 
Baltic, between Elbing and Koenigs- 
berg, the Soviets have virtually cut off 
all of East Prussia from the rest of the 
Reich, trapping some 200,000 Nazi 
troops. The Baltic. port of Memel has 
been captured, which entirely frees 
Lithuania. Russian spearheads were 
less than 90 miles from Berlin. Hordes 
of refugees were streaming out of east- 
ern Germany. Heinrich Himmler was 
dispatched to the critical Eastern Front 
with orders to “make and execute dras- 
tic decisions.” 

WEST. The Yanks erased the last of 
the Nazi bulge by capturing pivotal St. 
Vith. In the greatest tactical air oper- 
ation of the war, the 9th Air Force 
lashed out for two days at a 50-mile 
column of Nazi vehicles streaming back 
to the Reich from the Ardennes salient. 
Over 7,000 conveyances and hundreds 
of tanks and armored cars were de- 
stroyed or damaged, regarded as a 
greater loss to the Nazis than the one 
they suffered at Falaise Gap. Mean- 
while, to the north, the British 2nd 
Army stormed ten miles into the Reich, 
seizing Montfort and entering Einsberg, 
a fortress in the Siegfried Line. The 
only major Nazi activity in many days 








was an attack along a 25-mile front in 
the northern part of the plain of Alsace, 
probably aimed at Strasbourg. But 
American counter-attacks wiped out 
most of the enemy’s gains. Lieut-Gen- 
eral Ben Lear was released as com- 
manding general of the Army ground 
forces and named deputy commander 
to General Eisenhower, to handle man- 
power demands and reclassification. He 
is succeeded by General Joseph W. Stil- 
well, recently recalled from the China- 
Burma-India theater. 

PACIFIC. General . MacArthur's 
Yanks bagged one of the biggest prizes 
in the Pacific war by capturing Clark 
Field with its thirteen airstrips on Lu- 
zon. It was there that we suffered our 
first casualties of World War II when 
early in December 1941 Jap dive-bomb- 
ers destroyed our main Philippine air 
strength. Together with Clark Field, the 
Gls seized Fort Stotsenburg and plunged 
ahead to Angeles, a road junction only 
43 miles from Manila. On the west coast 
of Luzon Island, other U. S. infantry- 
men advanced southward to Santa 
Cruz, below Dasol Bay. On the eastern 
flank they captured Rosario. Simultane- 
ously, the war in the skies is gaining 
momentum. On the Asiatic mainland, 
the capture of Wanting and Muse has 
finally made possible the opening of the 
Ledo-Burma Road from India to China 
—a development of far-reaqhing mili- 
tary and political importance in the 
Pacific theater, which Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek celebrated by renam- 
ing the 620-mile highway the Stilwell 
Road, in honor of General Joseph W. 
Stilwell, who planned it. 
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Wallace and Jones: 
Their feud is an old 
ene of conflicting 
economic views. 





SENIOR 


Feuding Gentlemen 


What Happened: As the first official 
act of his fourth term, President Roose- 
velt made a basic change in his execu- 
tive family. He requested Mr. Jesse 
H. Jones to resign as Secretary of Com- 
merce and head of the Government fi- 
nancing agencies, and nominated the 
retiring Vice President, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, to that post. In his letter to Mr. 
Jones, the President frankly admitted 
that he was paying off a political debt. 

“Henry Wallace,” he wrote, “de- 
serves almost any service which he be- 
lieves he can satisfactorily perform. I 
told him this at the end of the cam- 
paign, in which he displayed the ut- 
most devotion to our cause; traveling 
almost incessantly and working for the 
success of the ticket .in a great many 
parts of the country. Though not on 
the ticket himself, he gave of his ut- 
most toward the’victory which ensued.” 

This explanation did not please Mr. 
Jones nor the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. The Committee voted 10-to-2 
to defer consideration on Mr. Wallace’s 
nomination until Congress has acted on 
legislation designed to remove from the 
Commerce Department all the federal 
lending agencies; i.e., the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation’s eight sub- 
sidiaries: Defense Plant Corp., Defense 
Supplies Corp., Rubber Reserve Co., 
Metals Reserve Corp., War Damage 
Corp., Disaster Loan Corp.; Federal 
National Mortgage Assn., and the RFC 
Mortgage Co. 

Appearing before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee on January 24, Mr. 
Jones bluntly asserted that he did not 
regard Mr. Wallace as suited to man- 
age these agencies, which are at pres- 
ent a part of the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

Later, after questioning Wallace, the 
committee voted 15 to 4 to approve 
the Seorge Bill taking the RFC from 
the Commerce Department, and then 
rejected the nomination of Wallace by 
a 14 to 5 vote 


What’s Behind It: Conservatives in 
the Senate are concerned over Mr. Wal- 
lace’s alleged radicalism. They object 
less to his proposed stewardship of the 
Commerce Department than to his con- 
trol of the powerful federal lending 


agencies. 
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Streamlining the GOP 


What Happened: There are only 
1,267 electioneering days left before 
the next Presidential election. This 
thought may have been uppermost in 
the minds of Republican National Com- 
mittee members when they met in In- 
dianapolis late last month and unani- 
mously approved an 8-point reorgani- 
zation program proposed by Chairman 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

The program for streamlining the 
elephant includes: (1) The national 
GOP organization shall function not 
only at campaign time, but all-year- 
round, with an enlarged staff of trained 
personnel; (2) close working relations 
with Republican leaders in Congress; 
(3) establishment of staff in Washing- 
ton to enable Republican legislators “to 
show more clearly the fallacies of New 
Deal doctrines,” and aiding them “to 
ferret out the waste, extravagance, and 
bungling of New Deal agencies;” (4) 
co-operation with Republican governors 
and state administrations; (5) closer 
ties with state and county committees; 
(6) greater activity by individual mem- 
bers of the national committee; (7) 
broadening the base of contributions to 
the party treasury by encouraging small 
individual donations; (8) an intensive 
two-year campaign to win Republican 
control of Senate and House in 1946. 


Burck in Dayton, Ohio Herald 


Looking for a Soft Spot 
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The Committee voted to retain Mr. 
Brownell as national chairman, with full 
authority to carry out the reorganiza- 
tion It also elected Mrs. Dudley C. Hay 
of Detroit, committeewoman from Mich- 
igan, as its secretary, to succeed the late 
Harold W. Mason. Mrs. Hay will be 
the first woman in American history to 
hold this post forthe Republicans. 

What's Behind It: The good old 
American democratic game of the “outs” 
fighting to become the “ins.” 


On the Diplomatic Front 


HUNGARY. Hitlerdom’s last satel- 
lite, Hungary, has surrendered un- 
conditionally, and the armistice terms 
which she signed in Moscow have been 
announced. Under them Hungary is to 
pay the equivalent of $300,000,000 in 
reparations, $200,000,000 to the Rus- 
sians and $100,000,000 to the Czechs 
and the Yugoslavs. She is to lose the 
ill-gotten booty awarded her by the 
Nazis in 1938 and 1940. Her frontiers 
are to be restored to those of Decem- 
ber 31, 1937. Hungary has agreed to 
declare war on Germany and to provide 
the Allies with at least 8 infantry divi- 
sions? 

POLAND. In a last minute appeal for 
a solution to its tragic predicament, the 
Polish government in London presented 
a memorandum to Britain and the 
United States urging the creation of an 
inter-Allied commission to administer 
liberated Poland, and a free election 
there after Polish prisoners, estimated 
at five million, return to the homeland. 

YUGOSLAVIA. It’s still a draw in 
the feud between the youthful and 
courageous King Peter II and his un- 
yielding Prime Minister, Dr. Ivan Su- 
basitch. Although Peter requested his 
resignation, Dr. Subasitch, who is 
backed by Marshal Tito and probably 
also by the Soviet government, refuses 
to let himself be dismissed. 

UNITED STATES. Close by the 
President’s side at the Big Three con- 
ference will be Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. 
That the U. S. Secretary of State will 
attend the momentous meeting was of- 
ficially confirmed by Mr. Stettinius him- 
self. It is also reported that he will meet 
in separate parleys with Foreign Sec- 
retary Eden and Foreign Commissar 
Molotov. 


1! 
The 100 Per Cent Goal 


What Happened: In his inaugural 
address President Roosevelt outlined the 
nation’s problems and charted the na- 
tion’s course in the years ahead: “In 
the days and the years that are to come 
we shall work for a just and honorable 
peace,” he declared, “a durable peace, 
as today we work and fight for a total 


‘victory in war. We can and we will 


achieve such a peace. We shall strive 
for perfection. We shall not achieve it 
immediately — but we still shall strive. 
We may make mistakes — but they must 
never be mistakes which result from 
faintness of heart or abandonment of 
moral principles.” 

What's Behind lt: Coming as the last 
public utterance by the President be- 
fore his meeting with Churchill and 
Stalin, the speech was interpreted by 
many observers as both a warning not 
to expect perfection in the decisions 
to be reached by the Big Three, and at 
the same time, a reassurance that our 
Government will not yield on matters of 
primary moral concern. 


Watch Out for Them 


It's open season on Nazi spies. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has re- 
cently warned that three Nazi agents, 
under orders to carry out espionage and 
sabotage activities, are believed to be 
in the United States or attempting to 
enter“the country. The trio was trained 
at the German Espionage and Sabotage 
School at the Hague, Holland. They are, 
according to Director J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI, associates of the -two Nazi 
saboteurs whose capture was announced 
on New Year's Day. Their names are: 
Max Christian Johannes Schneeman, 44, 
former resident of Pereira, Colombia; 
Hans Rudolf Christin Zuehlsdorf, 25, 
formerly of Bogota, Colombia; and Os- 
car Max Wilms, 37, former resident of 
Managua, Nicaragua. Detailed descrip- 
tions of them may be found in “Wanted 
Notices” at local post offices throughout 
the country. 


Our Neighbor’s Bad Boys 


~ There is a skeleton in Canada’s closet! 
The government has announced that of 
15,600 Home Defense troops ordered 
overseas, 6,300 went AWOL (absent 
without leave), and are still missing. It 
would be unjust to Canada, however, 
to discuss this “scandal” without re- 
membering the great contributions she 
has already made to the war. Out of a 
population of 11,500,000 she has an 
army of 800,000, and 260,000 of them 
are Overseas. 























AY! TEAR HER TATTERED ENSIGN DOWN, 
LONG HAS IT WAVED ON HI/GH, : 

AND MANY A HEART HAS DANCED 10 SEE |= 
THAT BANNER IN THE SKY; 








(1809-1894) 
Author and Medical Pioneer 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES is best 
known as the author of the amus- 

ing essays entitled “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table,” and of many quotable 


1. Hearing in 1830 that the frigate Constitution, atter many ber Ciliewe Titecliie ii at 


heroic victories, was to be scrapped, young Holmes wrote a aa brilliant F 
B=, poem that made him famous and saved “Old Ironsides.” le amc -" cen duaaaal 4 


ical investigations. It was Dr. Holmes who 
WHY SHOULD THESE YOUNG, STRONG called tuberculosis the “Great White 
MOTHERS OIE? 1/8 THE DISEASE CARRIED YOULL GET FEW Plague,” and who coined the word “an- 
FROM ONE TO ANOTHER BY THE DOCTOR? Jy \ DOCTORS TO esthetic” to describe Dr. William T. G. 
BD AQMIT THAT: Morton’s use of ether to produce insen- 

sibility during an operation. 

Dr. Holmes was born in Cambridge, 
studied law at Harvard, then switched to 
medicine, studying in Boston and France. 
He was called on so often to write poems 
for special occasions that he became 
known as the poet laureate of Boston. 

wit In 1857, James Russell Lowell chose Dr. 
heavy death rate , 5 Holmes to write for the new Atlantic 
mothers at childbirth. “ay Se = Monthly, and his essays soon won him 
ry fame both in this country and in Europe. 























3. Dr. Holmes continued his work and long 
before science had proved that germs cause 
disease, he wrote his paper on puerperal fever. 


ABSURD NONSENSE! ] AN INSULT TO 











GENTLEMEN, / BEG 
70 BE HEARD IN BEHALF 
OF THE WOMEN WHOSE 
LIVES ARE AT STAKE! 








were Dr. Holmes’ lectures 


i vgs | 5. So witty and brilliant 
‘ i at the Harvard Medical 
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4. When his son, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., School that the students 


was wounded in 1862, Dr. Holmes searched came early to get the best 
for him and wrote, “My Hunt for the Captain.” seats in the classroom. 

























By D. W. BROGAN 


OST American towns, big and little, are well provided 
with public statuary. There are the usual frock-coated 
philanthropists and politicians; there are monuments to rec- 
ord-breaking cows; to long dead and therefore safely ad- 
mired Indian chiefs; there is even a monument to the boll 
weevil, which by killing the cotton crop forced one South- 















































best ern region into diversified farming. But the typical monv- 
ymus- ment of an American town, north of the Mason and Dixon 
f the line and east of the Missouri, is a cast-iron statue to the 
table heroes of the Civil War, the most American of American 
wars. There they stand; with their little French kepis ove: 
their ears, with their muskets or sabers, products of the 
, er main industry of a small New England town that had a cor- 
bor ner on the business. In bigger cities generals ride on bronze 
med- horses; even generals whose public and private record was 
s who far from brilliant are thus honored. And in Washington, city 
White of monuments, there are enough statues to soldiers, more or 
1 “an- less distinguished, to make a Prussiay paradise. 
T. G. But there is one American soldier who has few monv- 
insen- ments and little popular fame. Nevertheless, it is George 
Brinton McClellan, at thirty-four General in Chief of the 
ridge, Union armies and a year later unemployed, in personal and 
hed to political disgrace, who is the typical American successful 
soldier; his way of war is the American way of war and 
4 even if he did not win the Civi] War, it was won in his 
oom spirit and by his methods. 
came And that way of war was General Washington’s way of 
ton. war, was the way in which the American continent was 
se Dr. conquered and held, the way taught the Americans by thei 
tlantic own history, imposed on them by their own needs and sug 
yn him gested by their own resources. It is a war of lines of com 
urope. munication, of supply, of material. Long before the term 


“logistics” became fashionable, the science was practiced by 
the organizers of little expeditions against the Indians, by 
the ‘leaders of expeditions, peaceful in intent, across the 
plains of California,.down to Santa Fe. Space determined 
the American way in war, space and the means to conque: 
space. Into empty land the pioneers moved, feeling thei: 
way slowly, carefully, timidly if you like. The reckless lost 
their scalps; the careful, the prudent, the rationally coura 
geous survived and by logistics, by superiority in resources 
ig tenacity, in numbers. Americans who did not learn thes: 
lessons were not much use in the conquest of the West. 
For from the beginning of their settlement, the colonists 
were faced with enemies who, once they had got guns .and 
gunpowder, had the advantage over them. They knew the 
million ‘square miles of forest better than the white new 
comers. They knew all its possibilities and dangers, its 









The typical monument of an American town . . 


cast-iron statue to the heroes of the Civil War. 
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The AMERICAN way in WAR 


trails, swamps, its snakes, its poison oak and its poison ivy, 
its salt licks, its portages on the rivers, its passes in the 
mountains, knew them as well as a good German staff officer 
knows the country behind the Westwall. 

Young George Washington began his military career with 
the humiliating experience of being forced to surrender by 
starvation to more forest-wise French and he saw, with his 
own eyes, the limitations of British military methods when 
that admirable parade-ground general, Braddock, marched 
straight ahead into the French and Indian country to death 
and the practical annihilation of his army. Other British 
generals have done the same; courage can work wonders 
but not all wonders, and the Virginians were not won to 
respect by the courage as much as to horror or irony at the 
irrelevarce of parade-ground virtues. For Americans, then 
and now, the battle is always the payoff, to borrow Major 
Ingersoll’s phrase. War, to Americans, is not the sport of 


Space fixed the pattern of our fighting long ago 
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The author of this interesting and sympathetic article 
is Scottish by birth, English by adoption and, tempo- 
rarily at least, Americam by residence. Mr. Brogan is 
head of the American Section of Intelligence of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and Professor of Polit- 
ical Science at the great English university, Cambridge. 
After you have read the article, try to decide whether 
you could have guessed that the writing and the view- 
point were those of an Englishman. The article is taken 
from Professor Brogan’s, recent book The American 
Character, written to try to explain the American people 
to the British public. 











kings but the most serious national and personal concern 
which they like to fight in their own way and which, whe: 
-hey do fight it in their own way, they win. 

The Civil War was fought for four years by cialis 
slowly but inexorably every kind of material resource, by 
laboriously teaching troops the very elements of their trade 
- the pupils being all ranks of officers as well as men. 

The American soldier was as critical as the civilian. He 
despised a good many of his generals, for pretty good rea 
sons. When Grant obstinately renewed futile attacks, his 
troops pinned to their tunics letters to their kinsfolk, since 
they knew that many would fall outside the Confederate 
entrenchments and never would cross them. When Sherman 
sternly rebuked a plundering soldier he was told, “You can’t 
expect all the cardinal virtues for thirteen dollars a month.’ 

Behind the front, there was profiteering; there was the 
evasion of military service Hy buying substitutes who, in 
turn, often earned more than one bounty by enlisting ove: 
and over again — deserting as soon as they could. There 
was bitter dispute about the higher conduct of the war; 
there were complaints that the West was being neglected 
in favor of an equivalent of the modern “island-hopping’ 
strategy in the East. But by 1865, with an army two million 
strong, the United States was the greatest military power in 
the world and one of the most formidable naval powers 
Within fifteen years of the end of the war, she had again 
barely enough troops to keep the Indians in order and was 
reasonably doubtful of her ability to fight a successful naval 
war with Chile. 


The Spanish War of 1898 lasted so short a time and the . 


Spaniards were so feeble that nothing more was learned 
than that the American army was ill- and the navy well-pre- 
pared to fight. When the next testing time came, many of 
the lessons of the Civil War had been learned — on paper. 
But in 1917, the army of a little more than one hundred 
thousand men, short in all modern equipment, tanks, air- 
planes, modern artillery, had to be turned — and was turned 
— in a year or so into an army of millions. It was sent over- 
seas in numbers unprecedented in the history of the world 
and those fresh, raw troops broke the heart of the-Germans. 

The American troops in Tunis [1942] were like the 
American troops in any war, needing to learn, ready to 
learn — after the need had been brought home to them. As 
Sheridan was told in 1870 by a philosophical Prussian gen- 
eral who saw’ his troops running away under murderous 
french fire, all troops “need to be a little shooted.” So it 


was in 1776 and 1812 and 1861 and 1918. The adjustment 
will be made, has been made, but in an American way. 

In a friendly country like the United States, it is impos- 
sible to breed soldiers who will automatically forget that an 
officer is ay-human being. And in a ribald and irreverent 
country it is hard to get officers to insist, with British self- 
confidence, on their superiority to human weakness. There 
must be more give and take, more ignoring of unessentials, 
more confidence that in the hour of battle human virtues 
and common sense will do as much as discipline of the old 
*ighteenth-century type. ° 

A country has the kind of army its institutions, resources, 
1abits of peaceful life, make possible to it. bhe American 
Army is the army of a country which is law-respecting with- 
out being law-abiding. It is the army of a country which, 
having lavish natural wealth provided for it and lavish 
wtificial wealth created by its own efforts, is extravagant 
ind wasteful. It is the army of a country in which melo- 
lramatic pessimism is often on the surface but below it is 
the permanent optimism of a people that has licked a more 
formidable enemy -than Germany or Japan, primitive North 
America. It is the army of a country whose national motto 
was “Root, hog, or die.” When convinced that death is the 
alternative, the hog roots. It is the army of an untidy coun- 
try which has neither the time, the temperament, nor the 
need for economy. It is the army of a country in which 
great economic power is often piled up for sudden use; a 
{nal decisive military blow is merely a special variety of 
‘orner. It is the army of a country of gamblers who are 
more or less phlegmatic in taking and calculating their 
‘osses, but who feel with all their instincts that they can 
\ever gO wrong over a reasonable period of time in refusing 
o sell America short. 


So the American way of war is bound to be like the 
\merican way of life. It is bound to be mechanized like the 
\merican farm and kitchen (the farms and kitchens of a 
lazy people who want washing machines and bulldozers to 
do the job for them). It is the army of a nation of colossal 
business enterprises, often wastefully run in detail, but win- 
ning by their mere scale and by their ability to wait until 
that scale tells. It is the army of a country where less atten- 
tion is paid to formal dignity, of persons or occupations, 
than in any other society, where results count, where being 
a good loser is not thought nearly as important as being a 
winner, good or bad. It is the eountry where you try 
anything once, especially if it has not been tried before. It 
is the country of such gadget-minded originals as Jefferson 
and Ford. It is a country whose navy, fighting its first great 
battles a century and a half after it could boast of Paul 
Jones, recovered from a great initial disaster and taught the 
heirs of Japanese Admiral Togo with what speed the heirs 
of Decatur and Farragut could back out of their corners, 
fighting. The Coral Sea, Midway, these are dates for the 
world to remember along with the new Thermopylae of the 
Marines at Wake Island or the new Bloody Angle of Tarawa. 


It is a country — and so an army — used to long periods 
of incubation of great railroads and great victories. It is the 
army of a people that took a long time to get from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and found the French and the 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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The Poetry of 
LANGSTON HUGHES 


A FEW weeks ago I heard Langston Hughes in one of his 

many talks to high school students. Certainly no better 
way could be found to celebrate the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln than by considering what Negroes today are saying 
to the world. Langston Hughes is a good speaker. Witty, 
genial, attractive, he makes his audience laugh and wins 
their sympathetic interest. 

Obviously he goes more than halfway to meet adventure. 
When he was a student at Columbia University, books 
meant a lot to him. But when, at twenty-one, he sailed as a 
seaman on a ship trading along the coast of Africa, he im- 
pulsively threw all his books overboard. He was starting a 
new kind of adventure. Foolish, yes, but a symbol to him 
of a new life. He did not make a study of Negro life in 
Africa while he was there. Instead he had a grand good 
time. And when he returned, he brought with him a monkey 
as a present for his little step-brother. Carrying a monkey 
half way across the United States is not easy. Neither was 
it easy to combat his mother’s astonishing lack of enthusiasm. 
But the monkey, and Langston, finally won out. In these 
two episodes are some of the clues to his character. 


The Big Sea, the sea of life where he lets down his nets, 


is his appropriately named autobiography. He was born in 
Joplin, Missouri, in 1902, but he grew up in Kansas. One of 
his first adventures was to visit his father, a shrewd, bitter, 
hard-driving lawyer in Mexico. “Hurry, hurry, hurry up!” 
said his father constantly, and, as soon as Langston could, 
he hurried up and left. His next desire was to see Harlem, 
the amazing, romantic, story-book Harlem of jazz and dance, 
and he lived here during its most dramatic period of the 
1920s. ; 

His poetry usually expresses the Negro’s feeling of frustra- 
tion before the gates of the white man’s world, the gates 
built up of high rents for poor homes, discrimination against 
him in employment, low wages, and social snobbery. “Let 
America Be America Again” is one of the most famous of 
these poems. The Weary Blues (“Negro Dancers”) contains 
the types of poetry most often associated with him, but 
his deepest feeling finds outlet in more conventional verse. 
“Negro Dancers” is a bitter comment on the prostitution of 
Negro art to the demands of. white people. 

When shortly after the Civil War, Negro talent first began 
to find expression, it usually imitated the poetry of white 
people or courted favor by insincere expression of Negro 
thought and feeling. The genius of Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
suffered from this suppression. Then came a period of pro- 
test. Its leader was Dr. W. E. Burghardt DuBois. He proved 
that Negroes suffer from environment and not from any 
natural inferiority. Of the younger writers, the “new Ne- 
groes,” who have benefited by these studies, Langston 
Hughes and Countee Cullen are the leaders. Countee Cul- 
len, the “Ariel of Negro poets,” is a less revolutionary writer 
than Hughes and sounds a more plaintive note. This is one 
of his couplets: 
FEBRUARY 


12, #1945 


“Yet do I marvel-at this curious thing: 
To make a poet black, and bid him sing!” 


Dr. DuBois has summed up in his Credo the thought of a 
Negro about Negroes, the thought of an unprejudiced ob- 
served about mankind: “I believe that all men, black, brown, 
and white, are brothers, varying through time and oppor- 
tunity, in form and gift and feature, but differing in no 
essential particular, and alike in soul and the possibility of 
infinite development.” 


“Me an’ ma baby’s 
Got two mo’ ways, 
Two tho’ ways to do de Charleston! 
Da, da, ~ 
Da, da, da! 
Two mo’ ways to do de Charleston!” 


Soft light on the tables, 
Music gay, 

Brown-skin steppers 

In a cabaret. 


White folks, laugh! 
White folks, pray! 


“Me an’ ma baby’s 
Got two mo’ ways, 
Two mo’ ways to do de Charleston!” 


THE NEGRO SPEAKS OF RIVERS 


i 


I’ve known rivers: 
I’ve known rivers ancient as the world and older than 
the flow of human blood in human veins. 


My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 


I bathed in the Euphrates when dawns were young. 

I built my hut near the Congo and it lulled me to sleep. 

I looked upon the Nile and raised the pyramids above it. 

I heard the singing of the Mississippi when Abe Lincoln 
went down to New Orleans, and I’ve seen its muddy 
bosom turn all golden in the sunset. 


I’ve known rivers: 
Ancient, dusky rivers. 


My soul has grown deep like the rivers. 


Reprinted from The Weary Blues, by permission of Alfred A. 


Knopf, Inc. 
POEMS TO REMEMBER 
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“GENERAL AMERICAN” 


By DR. JAMES F. BENDER 


Reprinted by permission of The New 
York Times Magazine and the author. 


HALL we pronounce the first vowel of economics as in 
eel or as in ell? Should gibberish have a soft or hard g? 
What about the sound of e as in sacrilegious? These and 
many similar questions recur to those of us who would mend 
our speech Jest it mar our fortune. But we are not likely to 
find ans®ers to therm from radio commentators, especially if 
we seek uniformity of pronunciation. 

Joe Doakes says “ra-ther” one minute, and before the pro- 
gram ends he is saying “raa-ther.” If he and some of his 
peers are inconsistent in pronouncing words, we can 
scarcely expect conformity to a standard among a staff of 
announcers on a station, let alone a network. 

Americans have always had notoriously individualistic 
attitudes toward pronunciation standards. Andrew Jackson, 
they tell us, insisted on pronouncing difficulty di FIK ‘| ti 
because he liked his schoolmaster who pronounced it that 
way. Al Smith held*us. with his radd-i-o speaking, and 
Wendel] Willkie favored "REZ-uh-voir instead of rez-uh- 
VWAHR: Such deviations from what most Americans say 
represent our dogged right to pronounce occasional words 
pretty much as we please. 

As a nation we have never tolerated Government acad- 
emies designated to indicate “correct” pronunciation. 

The three main dialects spoken by native Americans are 
known as (1) New England or Eastern, an example of 
which is President Roosevelt’s speech or that of Quincy 
Howe; (2) Southern, an example of which is the speech of 
Senator Tom Connally of Texas or Kay Kyser; and (3) 
Midwestern or General American, exemplified by the speech 
of Governor Dewey and such broadcasters as Ben Grauer, 
Charles Lyon, George Putnam, Frank Singiser, Lowell 
Thomas, Westbrook Van Voorhis and Henry Von Zell. 

According to authoritative estimates, ten or eleven mil- 
lion Americans speak Eastern, twenty-six million Southern, 
and at least ninety million speak General American. Stretch- 
ing from Philadelphia west, north and south, General Ameri- 
can prevails through a broad expanse of the United States. 
It is also spoken extensively in parts of Canada. 

The background of General American pronunciation is 
interesting. In many ways it is like the standard speech of 


WORD STUDY 


cultivated Englishmen of the seventeenth century. In both 
dialects the r sound is pronounced where it is spelled. This 
is one of the main characteristics of General American. 

Rupert Hughes in his short story “A as in Father” catches 
this flavor of General American by contrasting it with the 
speech of Em, a young woman in a Mississippi Valley town 
who has returned home from the East “cultured.” 

“She did not say ‘charmed’ like an alarm clock breaking 
out. She did not trundle his name (Orson Carver) like a 
wheelbarrow. She softened the ‘a’ and ignored the ‘r’. (But) 
Tudie rolled the ‘r’ on his eardrums as with drumsticks, and 
by contrast the sound came to him as: ‘Mister Carrverr 
comes from Harrvarrd. He calls it Havvad.’ ‘Oh,’ said Em, 
with further illumination, ‘I woah the Hahvahd colohs the 
lahst time I went to a game.” 

Both seventeenth century standard and General American 
give the vowel sound in words like past, prance, half the 
same value as the present oné in at, fat. The vowel in top, 
cob, fob in both dialects resembles that in alms, calm. These 
too are outstanding characteristics of General American. The 
h in words like where and why was pronounced as it is 
today in formal General American; and words Jike military, 
refectory and cemetery have a secondary accent on the 
third syllable in both dialects. The immigrants from. sev- 
enteenth century England brought with them to America 
these and other foundations of General American. 

A further definition of General American can be obtained 
by listening to representative broadcasters of General Amer- 
ican — like those already mentioned — and to screen actors 
like Fredric March, Robert Taylor and Franchot Tone when 
they depict “straight” roles, because their basic pattern of 
pronunciation is General American. Listen especially for 
words like merry, Mary and marry. Most speakers of Gen- 
eral American use the same vowel sound in the first syllable 
of all three of these words, whereas separate and distinct 
vowel sounds identify the pronunciation of the Easterner. 

In coastal New England and parts of the South Mary, for 
example, is pronounced May-ry. Other good words to listen 
for in identifying General American are on (awn), wash 
(wawsh), from (fruhm), dog (dawg). Alternate pronun- 
ciations of (ahn), (wahsh), (frahm) and (dahg) are pre- 
ferred in districts outside the boundaries of Genera] Ameri- 
can’s precincts. 

To return to the history of General American: by the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the speech of London 
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and its environs had departed from the standard that 
spoken elsewhere in England and became in turn the stand- 
ard form for the educated. (But the older standard was still 

used in the north of England and in parts of America.) * 

The result is that in British Broadcasting Corporation pro- 
nunciation, which has been standardized by English speech 
experts, the vowel in words like top, lot, stop approaches that 
in chalk; the r sound is emphasized only before a vowel so 
that words like farther and father sound alike; the vowel in 
calf, staff coincides with that in alms; the h sound is often 
dropped from the words like where and why (as it is fre- 
quently in General American); and words like cemetery, 
military and dictionary have lost their secondary accent. 

The dialect spoken predominantly in New England has 
been studied with great detail by a body of experts sub- 
ssidized by the American Council of Learned Societies. 

The layman’s ear most. frequently detects the following 
characteristics of New England speech as being distinctive: 
the vowel sound in words like fur, fir, err; the dropping of 
the final r sound in words like mother, brother, sister unless 
they are followed by a vowel; the intrusion of the r sound 
between words that end and begin with vowels, so that a 
phrase like “Why the idea of it” resembles “Why the ide-er 
of it”; the vowel in words like father, farm, yard moves 
toward the one in am. 

When we listen to the South we hear a wide variety ot 
intonation patterns, marked usually by drawling and the 
breaking up or “fracturing” of vowels so that simple vowels 
frequently become diphthongs. Then, too, word endings, 
especially stopped consonants, are dropped — e.g., chile for 
child. Words like thing are widely pronounced “theng,” and 
conversely, penny, etc., become “pinny,” etc. Doubtless the 
influence of the Negroid languages of Africa has been con- 
siderable on the speech of the South, 

Frofo the democratic point of view, then, the selection 
of General American as a standard of pronunciation for 
country-wide broadcasting seems reasonable enough, be- 
cause that pronunciation serves best which is most readily 
understood, and that pronunciation is most readily under- 
stood which is spoken by most people. | 

This line of reasoning led to the selection of General 
American as the standard of pronunciation recently pre- 
sented in the “NBC Handbook of Pronunciation,” sponsored 
by the National Broadcasting Company. The book contains 
indicated pronunciations of more than 12,000 words, includ- 
ing names and places in the war news, musical terms, pro- 
nunciation demons of everyday life, etc. To each word is 
given one recommended pronunciation both in respelling 
and phonetic symbols. 

The compiler of the handbook selected a group of mode] 
speakers — all announcers or commentators using General 
American — and recorded their pronunciations. Now, when- 
ever a group of model speakers is used for such purpose 
variant pronunciations are bound to occur. These must be 
resolved by arbitrary decision if only one pronunciation is 
recorded for each word. For example, some of the model 
speakers prefer to pronounce the first vowel of isolate as in 
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ice, while others use the vowel as in ism; some say nooz, 
others nyooz. Such variant pronunciations are wholly accep- 
table within the framework of General American and are 
endorsed in the NBC book, even though only one pronuncia- 
tion is recorded for each word. 

From time to time we hear that the radio and the talkies 
are responsible for a general improvement in the speech 
habits of Americans. Some of us doubt this influence as 
well as the contention that there is a general improvement. 
A fairer statement might be: “To those who are already 
speech conscious, the radio and the talkies provide excellent 
motivation for better speech habits.” But until the schools 
pay more attention to speech — as much attention, it is sug- 
gested, as is paid to reading and writing — we cannot antici- 
pate a general improvement in pronunciation habits. Isn’t it 
strange that speech, the commonest form of expression in 
both social and vocational intercourse, should be the step- 
child of our language curriculum? And what an outstanding 
opportunity the teachers would have to make it a live and 
fascinating subject by making use of the radio and talkies. 
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Chats About New Books 


By Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown of the Book-of-the-Month Club 


THE GREEN YEARS. By A. J. 
Cronin (Little, Brown) $2.50. 


The author of The Keys of the King- 
dom tells an appealing story of a boy’s 
problems arising during his adoles- 
cence. Robert Shannon, after the death 
of his parents, was sent to live with his 
maternal grandparents in a small Scotch 
village. There he finds himself in a 
strange and hostile world. His Irish 
name, his clothes, his religion are all 
wrong in his new environment. Robert’s 
great-grandfather, however, proves to 
be a bulwark against the boy’s mean 
grandfather and his persecutors in the 
town. Many characters appear in these 
pages—Robie’s friends, his sweetheart, 
his aunts and uncles, a fruit-vendor’s 
monkey, Aunt Kate’s oafish suitor. De- 
spite the rather obvious pattern of the 
story, the book presents a moving and 
eloquent story of a boyhood which will 
add new laurels to the wreath worn by 
Dr. Cronin for his earlier works. 

By Betsy Barton (Appleton- 


& Century) $1.75. 


This slim book offers a world of hope 
to people who have been disabled. Bet- 
sy Barton knows what she is talking 
about, for when she was sixteen, she 
became paralyzed after an automobile 
accident. Now twenty-six, she has won 
her battle to live again, but during the 
first years after her injury she suffered 
mental as well as physical torture. She 
had to find within herself the courage 
to discover how suffering could result 
in discovering the beauty and precious- 
ness of life. She learned by direct ex 
perience, and she tells of others who 
have done likewise. This book should 
prove an inspiration to soldiers who are 
fighting the battle which Betsy Barton 


won. 
BRAVE MEN. By Ernie Pyle 


[| (Holt) $3. 


If you have read Ernie Pyle’s dis- 
patches, you know his warm humanity, 
and you know that he is by far the best 
liked correspondent among the armed 
forces. His love for the American boys 
overseas is concentrated mainly on the 
“doughfoots” in the infantry. Brave 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


AND NOW TO. LIVE AGAIN. 


Men, like Pyle’s earlier book Here's 
Your War, tells the rambling but in- 
tensely felt story of our war from the 
invasion of Sicily to the liberation of 
Paris. Tops among the stories of heroism 
is that of the calm, polite English pilot, 
trapped for eight days in his plane after 
it crashed, and finally rescued by the 
Americans. All the men in this book 
are real, and most of them are heroes 
Ernie Pyle’s book brings home to us the 
trials our men are facing and surmount- 
ing with courage and humor. But, as he 
says, “The end of the war will be a 
gigantic relief, but it cannot be a mat- 
ter of hilarity for most of us. Somehow 
it would seem sacrilegious to sing and 
dance when the great day comes— 
there are so many who can never sing 


and dance again.” 
By Jan Karski (Houghton Mif- 


8 flin) $3. 


The’ author has lived through the 
grim, terrifying experiences he recounts 
in this remarkable story of the Polish 
underground. It is an exciting, almost 
an incredible tale. Karski was a con- 
tact man and courier between the vari- 
ous cells of the secret fighters and the 
Polish government-in-exile. On one of 
his many dangerous trips, the Gestapo 
caught him in France and tortured him 
until, in fear of his own possible weak- 
ness, he tried to kill himself. With the 
aid of the underground and a sympa- 
thetic doctor, Karski escaped from the 
prison hospital and“ went back to his 
hazardous work. At last, his superiors 
sent him to London, and later to the 
United States to tell the story of the 
heroic resistance of the Poles to their 
conquerors. 

Jan Karski, in 1939, was a comfort- 
able, carefree young man, a graduate 
of the University of Iowa and a research 
worker. On the night of August ,23, 
1939, he was a guest at a gay party 
which broke up late. Before he had a 
chance to go to sleep at home, he was 
aroused by a policeman who handed 
him his mobilization order. He went off 
to war, without a suspicion of the ter- 
rible three years which lay ahead of 
him and his people. No short review 
can do justice to the 391 pages of this 
important book. 


STORY OF A SECRET STATE. 


SENIOR 


New York Times Book Sectiom 


“| want a good book to 
catch a soldier's eye with.” 


FOR YOUR READING LIST 


On the War: 

They Dream of Home. By Niven 
Busch (Appleton-Century) $2.75. This 
timely novel tells the story of five ma- 
rines who had served together in the 
South Pacific, and their struggles to 
find their way again in civilian life. 

Combat in the Air. (Appleton-Cen- 
tury) $2.75. These true stories of 
aerial fighting were selected by Maude 
Owens Walters. They cover all the the- 
aters of war. 

Sank Same. By William B. Mellor, 
Jr. (Howell Soskin) $2.50. For the first 
time, the story of a miracle comes out 
in this account of protecting our\coasts 
against submarine attacks, by volunteer 
organizations. 


Non-Fiction and Fiction: ~ 

Anything Can Happen. By George 
and Helen Papashvily (Harper) $2.50. 
This wonderful story of the adventures 
of a Georgian (Russia) immigrant is 
written in amazing and very quotable 
English. 

How Dear to My Heart. By Emily 
Kimbrough (Dodd, Mead) $2.50. The 
amusing illustrations add to the amus- 
ing and nostalgic story of a childhood 
in Indiana. 

The Bible and the Common Reader. 
By Mary Ellen Chase (Macmillan) 
$2.50. A fine American writer has done 
the job of making the Bible live in the 
reader’s mind. 

The Wind and the Moon. By Eric 
Linklater (Macmillan) $2.50. The au- 
thor, a well-known Scotsman, has a gift 
for writing salty fantasies, like this one 
of today. 
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O= first contributor ‘is telling us: 


something about the experiences 
which are the background for the 


poetry of Langston Hughes (see po- 
etry page) and other Negro writers. 
She states the case bluntly, but blunt 
statement is sometimes effective, es- 
pecially when we are stating a case 
for other people and not for our- 
selves. 


Race Riot in Our Town? 


We here in Buchanan live in a de- 
mocracy, for Buchanan is in the United 
States of America, and surely America 
is a democracy. Or is it? For years we 
have been saying that we are true dem. 
ocrats, that. we have no racial preju- 
dices. We have overlooked the fact that 
the few Negro families we have had 
here have been shoved into the back- 
ground. We didn’t practice what we 
oreached, and we still don’t. 

With the expansion of Clark’s, new 
workers have been brought in, some 
of them white and some of them Ne- 
groes. The Negroes when they are 
hired are told that they are coming to 
. place where people are not prejudiced 
igainst them, where theyll have a 
‘hance. 

For a while everything goes all right, 
but soon the white people start making 
trouble for the Negroes. I don’t mean 
that all the white people are trouble- 
makers any more than that all the Ne- 
groes are angels. There are both types, 
but everyone blames the Negroes —a 
fact which I think is unfair. The white 
people soon feel that the Negroes 
should not make as much money as 
they do; that they should give up their 
seats on buses, streetcars, etc., when a 
white person enters; that they should 
have the last chance in groceries, res- 
taurants, theaters, and so on. Naturally 
the Negro resents this. Why shouldn't 
he? But many Negroes, rather than 
start any trouble, will just ignore the 
‘rouble mongers. 

However, some of the Negroes get 
their fill of this treatment and either 
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say or do something that the white 
people resent. Soon there are two 
against two; then four against four; and 
the first thing you know you have a 
race riot ‘in your own little town, a 
town which until then had been only a 
potential sore spot on the nation’s sur- 
face. 

Now is the time to prove that when 
we've been saying, “We have no racial 
prejudices,” we weren't lying. Now is 
the time to show that we aren't “fair- 
weather patriots and summer soldiers.” 
In winning the war against the Axis, 
are we going to pave the way to a war 
of the races? The theory is that human 
beings can control their emotions and 
can form a clear and unbiased opinion 
when they learn the facts. Is the theory 
correct or not? I'm open to argument, 
but, Brother, it’d better be good! 

* Jo Anne Dalrymple, 16 


Buchanan (Michigan) High School 
Velma E. Dunbar, Teacher 


Although I’ve been holding the 
next essay since last spring, I very 
much enjoy its original metaphors, 
its accurate reporting, and its sub- 
ject. I'd like to hear Goan the writer 
again. 


The Indiana Dunes 


It is hot—so hot that the heat is 
shimmering above the sand, and the 
dunes look like huge tan animals that 
have dropped to rest before continuing 
their journey across the sands. From 
our vantage point on “Devil’s Dip,” the 
highest point in the dune area, we can 
see the cool, green forest, like an oasis 
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which could be visualized only in the 
mind of a parched and overweary des- 
ert traveler. Even the trees are still. 
Not a breath of air moves to stir a 
single leaf or to rumple the glassy sur- 
face of Lake Michigan. It seems that 
you could stroll out to the horizon on 
the solid blue-green topaz that appears 
to be set in the bed of the lake. The 
next mérning you will pack to return to 
the city, which, you think, will be 
stifling. 

There isn’t another hike to the dunes 
until the usual mid-winter trek with the 
fellows from two other Scout troops. 
“It’s a perfect winter hike,” the scout- 
master beams. It certainly is, but you're 
not so sure youre happy about that. 
The snow is deep and you make slow 
progress over the frozen marshes and 
slippery trails. The winter atmosphere 
suggests a raven or vulture overhead, 
but not even these hardy birds are in 
sight. 

When you arrive at the cold lodge, 
you throw down your knapsack, and 
run to join the tussle over the six bunks 
with mattresses. Then while the cook 
busies himself with the fire and the all- 
important business of food, you go out, 
shoulders bent against the wind, for a 
look around. Again from the windswept 
crest of the “Dip” you see the changes 
in the landscape from August to De- 
cember. The snow-blanketed dunes 
look more like polar bears than camels 
now — undulating white as far as you 
can see, except where a branch of with- 
ered brown leaves shows itself and you 
know that there is the still, green for- 
est of August past. To the North the 
lake is roaring its complaint of the 
cold, and huge cakes of ice heave and 
fall with the surging waves like ghost 
ships at anchor in the gray fog. 

You feel like an Arctic explorer with 
the ice-bound lake to the left and: the 
snow-covered slope of the dune, un- 
marred by any human footprint, before 
you. 

David Bauman, 14 
James Monroe High School 


Bronx, New York 
Miss Lena Tulchen, Teacher 


CREATIVE WRITING 











"© QUIZ YOURSELF! 
1. CAN YOU PICK ‘EM? 


In the paragraph below label the 
phonetically spelled words S if the in- 
dicated pronunciation is Southern; E 
if Eastern; GA if General American. 

Gil has had that broken-down (1) 
kahr (car) for seven years now, and 
he still can’t (2) pack (park) it at the 
(3) keb (curb). (4) Lahst (last) (5) 
nate (night) it was (6) dahk (dark) 
in front of our house and he backed 
right into the big (7) fer (fir) tree 
that (8) Fawthuh (father) likes so 
well. Took most of the (9) bahrk 
(bark) off, too. When Dad heard the 
news, he sicked the (10) dawg (dog) 
on Gil. 


li. NOTHING BUT THE (RUTH 


Label true statements T, false ones 
F. All are from “Horsemen Never 
Smoke.” 

1. The hero of the story is a veteran 
of the War of 1812. 

2. During the war he had become 
totally deaf. 

3. Just betore he got off the train, he 
was tempted to go west and settle. 

4. Corporal Titus had been a mem 
ber of a cavalry regiment. 

5. His father was greatly excited 
and surprised by his return home. 

6. Doctor Titus was strongly op. 
posed to his son’s re-entering school. 


which Matthew 


7. The subject to 
looked forward most eagerly was his. 
tory. 

8. Up to the very moment of his 


interview with Professor Gordon, 
Matthew was uncertain whether to 
stayor go. 


9. The brass spittoon had been pur- 
chased by contributions from all the 
school’s pupils. 

10. The story proves that scholars 
are men who have had no practical ex- 
perience in the affairs Bf life. 


- 


ill. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


Read “The American Way in War.” 
Ihen underline the best completing 
word or phrase in each of the following 
sentences. 


1. The American way of war has al- 
ways been determined by (a) space; 
(b) bravado; (c) numbers. 

2. Americans regard war as (a) the 
sport of kings; (b) a serious business; 
(c) a glorious adventure. 

"3. Americans have always been (a) 
well prepared for war; (b) able to 
overcome handicaps of time (c) ag- 
gressive and imperialistic. 

4. Most American soldiers regard 
their officers a. (a) human beings; (b) 
gods; (c) complete fools. 

5. One of the dominating traits of 
America and Americans is (a) econ 
omy; (b) extravagance; (c) impa 
tience. 


IV. WHAT A LIFE! 

Fill the blanks in this paragraph 
sketch of Langston Hughes. 

Hughes was born in the town of 
Missouri, in the yea 
He grew up in the 








state of , later visited his 
father in ___________ and lived dur 
ing the 1920s in aa He 
attended University. 


® MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 
WORDS TO THE WISE 
Mark each true statement T, each 


. talse statement F. Words are from “The 


American Way in War.” 

1. A philanthropist is a person who col- 
lects stamps as a hobby. 

2. A diversified menu is one made up ot 
various kinds of food. 

8. In a democracy laws are never im 
posed on the people from above. 

4. A prudent man is one who shows wis 
dom and caution. 

5. A rational statement pertains to the 
subject of rationing. 

6. Logistics is that branch of military 
science concerned with moving and sup 
plying armies. 

7. Tenacity is another word for greedi- 
ness. 

8. The surest way to please guests is to 
give them a humiliating time. 

9. The annihilation of the Nazis is one 
goal of the United Nations. 

10. When a lawyer objects to a state 
ment as irrelevant, he means that it shows 
disrespect. 

11. Inadequacy of supplies can mean 
defeat for an army, 

12. When a patient succumbs, he shows 
improvement. 

13. A coherent statement is one that 
makes no sense. 

14. A corpulent man is a fat man. 





American Way in War 
(Concluded from page 14) 


Spaniards and the Russians betore 
them. But they got there and stayed 
The two hundred and fifty years from 
Virginia to California, must be remem 
bered by us—and the Germans. The 
memory of General Washington, after 
six years of barely holding his own, 
combining with the French fleet to cap 
ture a British army as easily as taking a 
rabbit in a snare — that is to be remem 
bered too; for it was not a matter ol 
fighting but of careful timing, of logis- 
tics. 

That typical Western soldier and ad- 
venturer, Sam Houston, waiting pa- 
tiently until the Mexicans had rushed 
on to deliver themselves into his hands 


at San Jacinto—he is to be remem 
bered. It is not Custer, foolhardy and 
dramatic with his long hair and his 
beard, who is the typical Indian fighter, 
but great soldiers like Sherman and 
Sheridan planning from St. Louis o1 
Chicago the supplying of frontier posts. 
the concentration of adequate force. 
The Indian chiefs, Joseph, Rain-in-the- 
Face, were often artists in war at least 
on a level with Rommel, but war to 
the American is a business, not an art. 
The American is not interested in moral 
victories but in victory; no great cor- 
poration ever successfully excused itseli 
on moral grounds to its stockholders 
for being in the red. The United States 
is a great, a very great corporation 
whose stockholders expect (with all 
their history to justify the expectation) 
that it will be in the black. 


Other countries, less fortunate in po 
sition and resources, more burdened 
with feudal and gentlemanly traditions. 
richer in national reverence and disci- 
pline, can and must wage war in a very 
different spirit. But look again at the 
cast-iron soldier of the Civil War me- 
morial. A few years before, he was a 
civilian in an overwhelmingly civil so- 
ciety; a few years later, he was a 
civilian again in a society as civilian as 
ever. Such a nation cannot “get there 
fustest with the mostest.” It must wait 
and plan till it can get there with the 
mostest. This recipe has never yet 
failed; and Berlin and Tokyo realize, 
belatedly, that it is not going to fail 
this time. 





Reprinted by. permission of Harper's 
Magazine. 
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S HE traveled north, Corporal Mat- 

thew Titus found no welcome. Peo- 

ple were trying to forget the war. Be- 

sides, the country had been overrun by 

a horde of discharged bummers and cof- 

fee-coolers until decent citizens sus- 
pected every man in uniform. 

Even little children looked at him 
with hostile eyes. They might all have 
been Copperheads or Sons of Liberty or 
Secesh. : 

No one spoke to him. After they 
crossed the New York State line, an in- 
quisitive man with a carpet bag and a 
lodge pin shared his seat. 

He drew two cigars from his pocket 
and offered one of them to Matthew. 

“No, thanks. A horseman shouldn't 
smoke.” 

The man agreed that matches were 
dangerous in a stable and noticed the 
facings on the corporal’s blue jacket. 
“Cavalry?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


HORSEMEN NEVER SMOKE 


A veteran of more Civil War campaigns 
than he could remember had problems like boys today 


By GEORGE S. BROOKS — 


As soon as he said it, Matthew wished 
that he could recall the “sir.” That was 
what Washington duty had done to him. 
There, civilians had to be handled like a 
pocketful of stolen eggs. Some of them 
had influence in the Congress. 

“Been in very long? 

“Since November, sixty-one.” 

“Why,” he said, “that’s four years.” 

“Lacking six weeks.” 

“Seen any action?” 

“Some.” 

“Where?” 

“Gaines Mill, Fair Oaks, Seven Days, 
Brandy Station, Yellow Tavern, Win- 
chester, Fishers Hill, Mount Jackson 
and a lot more places I forget.” 

Evidently the man did not believe 
him. He stared at the soft fuzz on Mat- 
thew’s cheek. “How old are you, bub?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Yeah?” 

“On my discharge, that is.” 

“You don’t look it.” 

“My right age is eighteen,” explained 
the corporal. “I lied a little to enlist.” 

“What regiment?” 

“Fifth and Second.” 

“N’York?” 

“U. §.” 

“Oh! The regulars.” The man said it 
contemptuously, as if the state troopers 
were superior. 


Corporal Titus felt himself growing 
angry. More than once, they had cov- 
ered the retreat of badly mauled volun- 
teers and had lost good men doing it. 
He reached in his pocket for his plug. 
A chew of tobacco helped a fellow con- 
trol his temper. 

The train stopped for a few minutes 
at~Graysville Junction. As the engine 
jerked at the coupling pins to start them 
forward again, the conductor marched 
through the coach. He was bot-bellied, 
jaundiced, ill-natured; a pompous ty- 
rant with a gold watch chain stretched 
across his vest. 

He glared as if Matthew were trying 
to steal a ride. “You're next.” 

The corporal cufiped a hand behind 
his ear. “What say?” 

“You get off. Next stop.” 

“Hey?” 

“Grantland next.” 

“Yes, sir, it is. Awful nice weather for 
this time of year,” said the boy pleasant- 
ly. “Dug your potatoes yet?” 

Passengers grinned and the conduc- 
tor’s face reddened. “Deef,” he an- 
nounced loudly. “Deefer than a mile- 
post.” 

Matthew felt better. He peered 
through the sooty window. Across the 
valley was the Stagner farm. Beyond, in 
a hollow, lay the marshy millpond 
where the village boys were frogging. 
They passed the Deacon Buckley 
place; the weeping willow still stood in 
the front yard and the trotting horse 
weather vane adorned the barn cupola. 

In the distance towered East Hill, 
gorgeous now with yellow and scarlet 
maples. Late-afternoon sunlight flooded 
the summit, although the valley bottom 
was in shadow. 

Matthew stood up and was aston- 
ished to find that his knees were weak. 
For an insane moment he considered 
staying on the train. He could be in 
Buffalo by midnight, sleep at a hotel 
and go west tomorrow. His friend, the 
horseshoer, lived in Kansas. Perhaps 
he’d like to settle out there. 

With a shrug, he dismissed the idea. 
He’d survived two Mosby raids and a 
charge of Jeb Stuart’s Virginians. Cer- 
tainly he shouldn’t be afraid to face his 
own family. 

From the baggage rack overhead, he 
collected his belongings. 

There was a large bundle, rolled in a 
tent flap and tied with a length of halter 
rope, which contained his overcoat, 
poncho and sundry souvenirs: an iron 
spoon said to have come from Libby 
Prison, a brass candlestick taken from 
the house where Lee surrendered, a 
package containing nine thousand dol- 


“1 will not.” He shoved back his chair angrily. 
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lars (in Confederate currency), a wool- 
en hospital blanket and a set of leg 
irons from the slave stockade in Rich- 
mond. 

He carried a pair of brand-new sad- 
dlebags, and a handsome presentation 
saber with a solid silver hilt. Matthew 
captured it in a skirmish at Snickers’ 
Gap. 

The engine whistled for the crossing. 
On the open platform at the end of the 
coach, a trainman tugged at the hand 
brakes. “Grantland. GRANTLAND!” 

His spurs clicked as he hurried down 
the steps. He dropped his impedimenta 
on the plank decking and looked hun- 
grily around. 

Everything was much as he remem- 
bered it, except that a building was 
missing from the creek bank. However, 
to his surprise, the whole panorama 
seemed to have contracted and shrunk. 

The train puffed away. The old tele- 
graph operator crossed the platform, 
carrying a handful of waybills and drag- 
ging a mail sack. 

“Mr. Vreeland!” 

“Huh?” He blinked behind the dusty 
lenses of his steel-rimmed spectacles. 

“What happened?” 

“Where?” 

“To Cole’s wagon shop?” 

“Burned down.” 

“When?” 

“During the big windstorm. That's 
two-three years ago.” The old man 
edged nearer, his chin whiskers quiv- 
ered with a sudden agitation. “I b'lieve 
you're young Titus, The one who run 
away to war.” 

Matthew nodded. 

“Don’t your folks know you're com- 
ing?” 

“Guess not. When I wrote ‘em, I 
didn’t expect to be mustered out so 
soon.” 

“Well, by dum! You hustle right for 
home. Before your pa hears the news 
from someone else. You git.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed the corporal meek- 
ly. He buckled the saber belt around his 
waist, threw the saddlebags over his 
shoulder and picked up the bundle. 

“Hey! You!” , 

Matthew halted. 

“Was you at Gettysburg?” 

“Certainly.” It was curious the way 
civilians always talked about that fight. 
It didn’t make sense. Gettysburg had 
been a picnic. By cavalry reckoning, the 
toughest battle was Gaines Mill. 

Matthew crossed the road aware of a 
tightening and a knotting of his innards. 
He’d have to mind his language before 
the twins, or his father would be angry. 

At the Lutheran church he turned 


the corner and saw his father’s white 
house, enclosed by the neat picket 
fence: The south wing was lighted and, 
tied to the hitching post in front, stood 
a farmer’s team. 

An old family rule, that his father 
must never be interrupted while there 
was a patient in the office, made him 
hesitate. He waited uncertainly by the 
church shed, across the street. But beads 
of sweat-formed under the band of his 
forage cap and trickled down his face. 

The evening air was warm and still. 
Wood smoke curled lazily from kitchen 
chimneys. Shril] voices came from the 
Academy play yard, where neighbor- 
hood children were playing hide-and- 
seek. 

Suddenly the office door opened and 
the farmer appeared, followed by Doc- 
tor Titus. “As soon as you get home, 
rinse your mouth with salt and water. 
Do it again before you go to bed.” Evi- 
dently this had been a tooth extraction. 

“All right, Sylvester. I will.” 

The farmer untied his horses, climbed 
over the wheel to the wagon seat and 
drove away. Doctor Titus noticed the 
uniformed man and waited on the 
threshold. He gave no sign of surprise. 
“Matthew?” 

“Good evening, sir.” 

“Had enough soldiering?” 

“A-plenty.” 

“I imagine so.” The older man chuck- 
led. “You’ve grown. Come in to the light 
and let me have a look at you.” 

They walked through the empty wait- 
ing room to the office. Along one wall 
was the built-in cabinet with dozens of 
little drawers. Below was. the shelf 

«where the doctor compounded his pre- 
scriptions. He opened his bag and took 
out his stethoscope. 

“Take off our jocket and unbutton 
your shirt.” 

The corporal had not expected that 
their conversation would begin with an 
examination of his lings. However, he 
was not unprepared for it. Ever since his 
mother’s death his father had had a pet 
theory about galloping consumption 
and was continually searching for facts 
to support it. 

“Take a deep breath. Again. Now 
cough. Again. Turn around to the light. 
Open your mouth. Say ‘Ah.’” 

“Ah.” 

“Feel pretty well?” 

“Fine.” 

“I can see no reason why you 
shouldn't,” said the physician. He stared 
at his son’s face. “Oh-oh. You had the 
smallpox.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When?” 


SENIOR 


“Why ... uh... let's see.” Matthew 
reckoned backward. It hadn’t been a 
year ago, for they were in the Valley 
‘then. It hadn’t been two years ago, 
when they were posted along the river. 
“I guess it was after Antietam.” 

“You're not deeply pitted.” 

“I remembered what you said, sir. I 
kept my face greased.” 

“With wool fat?” 

“We didn’t have that in the pest- 
house. So I used mutton tallow.” 

“Well. Well.” The physician beamed. 
“You must speak to your sisters.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Here.” Doctor Titus handed him the 
saber. “Wear all your regalia. The girls 
will want to see how you look.” 

“Thank you.” 

“In summam gloriam venire.,Or have 
you forgotten what that means?” he 
asked dryly. 

“I'm afraid so.” 

“Never mind. It will come back to 
you in no time.” 

An unwelcome suspicior. entered the 
corporal’s mind. “What do you mean, 
sir?” 

“That you relearn a language very 
easily.” 

“But, Father, .. .” 

The physician was repacking his in- 
strument bag and did not seem to hear. 

Matthew squared his shoulders and 
walked through the double doors into 
the front hall. He found himself facing 
a strange young lady who was coming 
down the stairs. 

“Matt!” she gasped. Then she called, 
“Margery. Oh, Margery! Mait’s here!” 

Above was the sound of running feet. 
“Marion! Unless you wait for me, I'll 
never speak to you again.” 

He began to laugh. The twins had 
grown up but they hadn’t changed. I! 
one got ahead of the other, they still 
fought like little devils. . 

On his first night at home, Corporal 
Titus slept badly. The bed was too soft. 
The room was stuffy and the silence 
was oppressive. He groaned, rolled over 
and kicked off a quilt. 

The next thing he knew, daylight had 
come and his father’s voice was calling, 
“Matthew!” 

He jumped up, cold as a_ frozen 
corpse. Dressing quickly, he buckled on 
his spurs, washed his face in the crock- 
ery bowl and combed his hair. 

The clock struck six as he came down 
the stairs. His father believed in rising 
early, as if some moral principle were 
involved. 

He and the twins were at the table, 
waiting. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Short Shots 


Hoop-la: Basketball’s greatest brother 
act is the Harold and Gerald Anderson 
combination of Arthur, [ll., High 
School. The terrific twins popped in 
96 points in Arthur’s 120-to-12 win over 
Arcola High. Gerald scored 52 and 
Harold 44. 

Feet-ball: Admiral Halsey, coming 
late to a football game, stepped on a 
sailor's foot. The sailor, not looking up, 
growled: “Get off my foot, you big 
lug.” Then, recognizing the admiral, he 
blurted: “Oh, my goodness, beg pardon, 
\'m so sorry, sir. Here’s my other foot - 
go ahead — step on it!” 

Duck Story: Bill Osborn, of Kansas 
City, planned to have ‘wild duck for 
dinner. He shot a nice, plump bird, 
tucked it under his hunting coat and 
started home. After carrying it for 15 
minutes, he slipped and fell. And guess 
what — the coat opened and the duck 
flew out! : - 

Basketball’s Busiest Bee: Qu: vote 
tor the busiest gent in basketball goes 
to Gus Krop, of Pittsburgh. He attends 
the University of Pittsburgh five days a 
week from 8 am. to 12:30. He 
coaches St. Casimi: High until 3:30, 
and then hikes off to his regular job as 
a policeman (5 p.m. to | a.m.) 

Golf Bug: Scott Thompson, ot Tulsa, 
Okla., needed a 25-foot putt to win a 
golf match. He aimed caretully and put 
ted. The ball rolled straight for the cup, 
but stopped right on the rim. As 
Thompson walked forward to tap it in, 
a large beetle crawled out of the hole 
and over the ball. As it reached the top. 
its weight toppled the ball into the cup 
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Why have a hobby? 


HERE are all sorts of reasons 
for hobbies, but one of the best 
is simply that they’re fun. Whether 
you go in for building model air- 
planes or railroads, for woodcraft 


or boating, there’s fun in doing... 


And there’s one hobby that works 
in well with any other hobby—one 
that adds to the fun of all hobbies. 
That is taking pictures! 


Pictures make a lasting record of 
good times—a record that will give 
pleasure for years to come. Good 
times are better times when there’s 
a camera around — loaded with 


Ansco film. 


To help make sure of good pic- 
tures, be sure to use Ansco film. It’s 


Ans¢ 


specially designed to make picture- 
taking easier . . . so easy that we can 
and do guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy, or a new roll free!” 


Ansco film has what experts call 
“wide latitude” —a technical term 
that simply means the ability to 
help correct errors in exposure. So 
even if your exposures aren’t just 
perfect, you’re almost sure to get a 
satisfactory picture with Ansco film, 
“the film that remembers you're 


. human.” 


Ask for Ansco film by name— 
and start snapping good pictures 
today! Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. 


film -cameras 


THE FILM THAT REMEMBERS YOU'RE HUMANI 
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BOY dates GIRL 


OU'RE always in a jam. Late with 

everything from hamework to 
birthday gifts, short on spending 
money, and “balled up” on dates. 
You really meant to do that home- 
work last night but, after three tele- 
phone calls and two radio programs, 
there simply wasn’t time. Your pock- 
etbook seemed healthy enough at the 
beginning of the week — and“ you 
haven't been robbed —but Some- 
thing Happened. You knew you had 
a note of Dorrie’s birthday date 
somewhere, but who'd have thought 
it would pop up in your science 
notebook two weeks after her birth- 
day? You hadn't realized it had been 
a month since your last letter to 
Skeets until you got his sizzler yes- 
terday! And how you could have 
made two dates for tomorrow night 
is still a mystery — or is it? 


Q. My problem is finding time to 
do the things |! have to (like home- 


“ work) and still do the things | want 


to. isn’t there some way to solve this 
préblem? 


A. Your problem isn’t so much “find- 
ing time” as it is organizing your time. 
Set yourself up as a business, doing your 
home work during “office hours,” op- 
erating at a profit (time left to have 
fun), and running smoothly. First of 
all, you need office space. Either a desk 
or a table with a drawer and bookshelf 
nearby. Next, check your supplies. Don't 
waste time running hither and thither 
for pencil, paper, pen, ink, and note- 
book. Keep your supplies in your office 
and, when you start to do your home- 
work, do it! Don’t let your mind drift 
to a dozen other things; don’t stop to 
make phone calls or listen to the radio. 
You can’t mix business -and entertain- 
ment unless you're in the entertain- 
ment business! 





IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN HOW TO MAKE 


"GOOD PICTURES’ 


FOR THIS 56 PAGE BOOK. 
HELP YOU SOLVE 





WRITE TODAY 
IT WILL 


EXPOSURE PROBLEMS 
SELECTION OF FILM 
WHAT TO PHOTOGRAPH 
PICTURES IN COLOR 
DEVELOPING. FILTERS 
ENLARGING AND MANY 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


SEND 25¢ 
em ARGUS, INC., ANN 


TODAY 


ARBOR, MICH 











Those forgotten birthday dates and 
long overdue letters can be taken care 
of by business methods, too. A desk 
calendar and a memo pad (home-made, 
if you please) should be a part of your 
affice equipment. Write down birthday 
dates and other “musts” on your cal- 
endar pad and, to be on the safe side. 
write reminders of approaching dates 
in advance of the actual dates. 

Next Saturday, rain or shine, clean 
out the clutter-ups. Transfer all vital 
statistics to your calendar. pad, all 
names, addresses, and telephone num- 
bers to a special address book. Sort 
your letters, bunch the “savings” to- 
gether and file in a shoebox; put the 
“unanswered” in a large envelope and 
keep them within reaching distance un- 
til answered. Make another file for clip- 
pings, still another for snapshots. A 
special box for souvenirs. 

Set up a schedule for “office hours” 
and stick to it. You can’t be a smooth- 
running individual if you don’t tend to 
your business. 


Q. I'm not a spendthrift and | 
make money of my own, but I’m 
always broke before the end of the 
week. I'd like to save something for 
the future, but how can I? 


A. Back up and start budgeting! You 
won't be able to save anything, if you 
wait for the leftovers. You will be able 
to save, if savings are an item on your 
budget. 


Cy fay ted 
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The right way to start a budget is to 
keep a careful record of income and 
“outgo” for several weeks. Classify your 
expenditures (room and board, if you 
contribute to the household fund; 
lunches; school activities; clothing; en- 
tertainment, etc.). At the end of each 
week total each classification. This pre- 
liminary investigation is for the pur- 
pose of telling yourself how you are 
spending your money. Now you're ready 
to call a meeting with yourself to dis- 
cuss finances. Talk it over from all 
angles and decide what classifications 
should have “A” priorities in your bud- 
get. (If you're serious about savings, 
here’s your chance!) No doubt you'll 
have to do some juggling to make in- 
come balance against “outgo” and sav- 
ings. No doubt you'll have to cut down 
on some “luxury” or pleasure items. 


Q. If you have made a daté with 
a boy for one night and then you 
remember you’ve made a date with 
another boy for the same night, 
what should you do? 


A. Take a memory course, buy your- 
self a date pad, and never let it hap- 
pen again! “Breaking dates” is a pet 
peeve among boys, and justifiably so. 
They are suspicious of any excuses you 
manufacture in order to ease out of a 
muddled situation. Better be honest. 
Apologize to Date No. 2 and admit your 
memory skid. Assure him that it won't 
happen again — and don’t let it. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest which you'd like answered on this 
page, send them to Gay Head, Scholastic 
Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Please do not request personal 
answers nor enclose postage stamps. 


Versatile 
A newspaperman interviewed an 
Hungarian premier and asked whether 
his government were pro-German or 
pro-Ally. “Well,” countered the premier, 
“one group of my ministers and I are 
pro-German. The other group of min- 

isters and I are pro-Ally.” 


Andrew Kirk in Coronet 


OUR COVER 


It looks like a reproduction of a 
painting, but it is a photograph of a 
real Navy man: Steward’s Mate 2/C 
James Lee Frazier, of Savannah, 
Georgia. He is stationed aboard a first- 
line carrier, and no matter how press- 
ing his duties, he finds time to read a 
few chapters of his Bible each day. The 
picture seems truly in the spirit of the 
great Lincoln, and its subject a worthy 
descendant of those whom Lincoln 
fought to make free. 











Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore . . . No. 3 of a Series 


‘ 


Eric, internationally famous faskion artist, creates a world of smart women on Strathmore 


take a tip from the leaders 
STRATHMORE 


Constant users of Strathmore Artist Papers include a long list of 
top men in the commercial and fine arts fields. Men of this calibre 
are particular about their materials...prefer Strathmore because 
of its responsive quality which lends itself to many techniques. 
You will enjoy working on Strathmore...and you will have a 
chance to make your drawing a Double Winner! If you win a 
Scholastic Award, you will be given an additional prize by the 
Strathmore Paper Company. 


Ist Prize, $15...for the winners of any of the Ist 


prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $160. ..for the winners of any of the 2nd 
prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5...for the winners of any of the 3rd 


prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Book...for the win- 
ners of any honorable mention whose work was done 


on Strathmore. 


Paper Is Part \: s x.) of the Picture 


STRATHMORE «5:3: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts’ 
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DON’T MISS 
THIS CHANCE! 


You have just as good a chance as any other 
student to win one of the $25 first prizes in 
the Scholastic Awards Contest Gut hurry- 
time is short! 


$400 in Cash Prizes 


There are many other prizes besides the $25 
First Prizes—both cash and art materials— 
waiting for YOU. And you never know what 
you can do until vou try—so send your entry 
at once 


PICTORIAL AWARD 
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HOULD i go to college?” is an im- 

portant question which every high 
school student should ask himself. Per- 
haps you have already asked it — and 
answered. If so, was your answer based 
on serious thinking or was it “snap 
judgment”? Have you, perhaps, left the 
question suspended somewhere in your 
upper story because of “money mat- 
ters”? Are you skipping it, because of 
possible postponement in wartime? 

Finances and possible postponement 
are two factors which come into the 
picture, but they are not first considera- 
tions. More important is to know where 
youre headed. Do you? Try this self- 
quiz and see: 

1. Have I decided what I want to do 
as my life’s work? 

2. Am I fitted by aptitude, ability 
and interest to do it? 

8. In order to prepare myself for this 
work, is a college education or special 
training, beyond high school, necessary? 

4. Have I found out what colleges 
offer the preparation this work requires? 

5. Have I inquired and learned what 
the entrance requirements are? 

6. Have I planned my course of 
study so that, when I finish high school, 
I shall be able to meet these require- 
ments? 

7. Have I found out what additional 
subjects or preparation through experi- 
ence might help me to make good in 
my college course (or special training)? 

If you answered yes straight through, 
then you know where you're headed. If 
tyou were stumped at the beginning or 
along the way, you need to do some 
more thinking and planning. 

High school boys, facing possible 
postponement of a college career be- 
cause of military service, should read 
the educational provisions of the G.1 
Bill of Rights (Public Law 346°). 
Service in the Armed Forces will make 
you eligible, under stated conditions, 
for college (or trade) training at any 
institution on the approved list of the 
Veteran’s Administration. Tuition and 
other incidental fees up to $500 for the 
regular school year will be paid by the 
goveMment directly to the institution 
and you will receive $50 per month as 
a subsistence allowance. 


ment or interruption of a college career 
is the problem. Sam will be 17 years 





In the case of Sam Senior, postpone- 


YOU AND YOUR JOB 


By Franklin R. Zeran, Ph.D. 
Vocational Director 


SHOULD | GO TO COLLEGE! 


and $ months of age upon graduation 
from high school in June, 1945. Should 
he go to college at once, starting with 
the summer term, or get a job until 
September? Or should he get a job and 
continue working until drafted? 

Sam’s decision should be based on 
such questions as: Do I seriously want 
to go to college? How long will my col- 
lege course be and could I profit by 
taking a part of i* now? Is there a man- 
power shortage in my community? Do I 
need work experience? 

John Junior and Sid Sophomore, too, 
should keep their eyes on the G.L. Bill 
of Rights. They are in an excellent posi- 
tion to study their aptitudes, abilities, 
and interests; to investigate colleges 
which offer the training they want; and 
to prepare themselves to meet the en- 
trance requirements. 


The Girls’ Problem 


Entrance requirements for women in 
thLe-Armed Forces are higher than for 
men, but some of you girls will be 
twenty years old before the war is over. 
The G.I. Bill of Rights applies to 
WACs, WAVES, etc. You might con- 
sider going to college, upon graduating 
from high school, until you are twenty. 
Then, after service, you would be eli- 
gible for post-graduate work or study 
in institutions which are now out of 
your financial reach. 

Sally Senior doesn’t have Sam’s prob- 
lem of possible postponement but she 
should give careful consideration to 
whether the war and peace efforts will 
be further advanced by her working a 
while and then going to college or by 
her going to college as soon as possible. 
If her only reasons for going to college 
are “it’s the thing to do” or “Beth and 
Jean are,” she would be smart and 
patriotic to go to work. 

Many short courses in college work 
are available free of charge through the 
Engineering, Science, Management War 
Training Program. Write your State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction about 
these. Nurses’ Cadet Corps offers train- 
ing at no cost to girls. Other types of 
training at government expense are de- 
scribed in Job Training for Victory, 3rd 
edition. ° 


* Obtainable for 5 cents from 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
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“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THE FIGHTING LADY. (20th 
“i Century-Fox. Produced by 
* Louis de Rochement.) 


Hollywood versions of war, no mat- 
ter how corvincing, are comparatively 
easy to take because you can tell your- 
self that the actors weren’t really killed, 
that sets and not houses were blown to 
bits, and that the destruction is just 
clever makebelieve. The Fighting Lady, 
however, is a ringside seat at the tense, 
disagreeable business called war. Most 
of it was photographed in Technicolor 
by Navy cameramen under the super- 
vision of Commander Edward J. Stei- 
chen. Some of the scenes are aerial com- 
bat pictures taken automatically by a 
camera located alongside a gun barrel 
in the nose of a bomber. 

The Fighting Lady is not a WAVE, a 
WAC, or a woman Marine. She’s an 
aircraft carrier, commissioned last year. 
Her saga includes action at Marcus, 
Kwajalein, Truk, and the Marianas. 

This is an exciting hour’s worth of 
film, but that’s not the reason you 
should see it. Every American owes it 
to himself to know just how battles are 
fought. Perhaps a better understanding 
of the human and mechanical nature of 
war will go a long way to insure peace. 


THE THREE CABALLEROS. 

Mw (RKO. Production and direc- 
tion supervised by Norman 
Ferguson.) 


Walt Disney has performed another 
experiment perilous in the magic of car- 
tooning. He has combined human be- 
ings and cartoon characters on the 
screen as co-members of a cast. As far 
as we're concerned, we prefer our car- 
toon characters unhampered by the 
comparatively slow and clumsy move- 
ments of human beings, but there’s no 
denying that the experiment is a bril- 
liant technical achievement. 

Donald Duck is the No. 1 Boy of the 
three caballeros. The other two are Jose 
Carioca, samba-hep parrot of Saludos 
Amigos; and Panchita, a Mexican roost- 
er. They visit South and Central Amer- 
ica in general, and Brazil and Mexico in 

. The trio get birds’-eye-views 
of the customs, dances, and songs of the 
human inhabitants of Latin America. 
Variety is given to many of the elab- 
orate production numbers by drawn 
backgrourttls which behave in typical 
Disney fashion. 


THE 1945 SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS FOR... 


Costume Design and 
in Fashion Illustration 


48 CASH PRIZES . . . TOTALING $640 


Have you always felt that you would like to be a fashion illustrator 
or a top-flight costume designer? Well, here’s your chance to match 
your talents against those of other students in schools throughout the 
country. Besides having thé opportunity to win one of these valuable 
prizes, you will have gained important experience in the kind of 
competition that exists between the leading designers and illustrators. 
The contest closes March 25, 1945, and there isn’t much time left. 
So get busy now and put that original design or clever ad layout 
down on paper. See the contest pages of this issue for full details. 


and . ccttctIt0Ce en mm 


FOR THE FASHION ILLUSTRATION DIVISION, your sketch should be placed 
in a layout suitable for use as a newspaper or magazine ad. Make your layout 


simple, yet “eye catching.” . 


FOR THE COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION, you must attach a swatch of the 
fabric you would recommend for your design to your sketch, stating whether it 
is washable or dry cleanable. Choose a fabric suitable to the style of your 


garment and to the occasions for which it is to be worn. 
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Whether you are choosing the fabric for your contest design or for 
your own clothes, always look for an informative label, such as the 
"Crown* Tested Tag on rayons, as*your best guide to quality and 
serviceability. Such labels give you important information on fiber 
content, laboratory tests the fabric has passed, and the proper care 
of your garment. 





EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION : 
Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers . oe wee 


BUY RAYON FABRICS 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. Ly This seal is awarded 


only to fabrics contain- 


Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. ing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed 





* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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Horsemen Never Smoke 
(Continued from page 22) 


“Good morning, Matthew.” It was a 
reproof. 

“Good morning, Father.” 

Doctor Titus thanked the Lord terse- 
ly, but courteously, for the food that 
was to be placed before them. 

At the “Amen,” the hired girl pushed 
open the kitchen door and hurried in 
with a huge dish of graham mush and a 
quart pitcher of thick, pan-set cream. 
This was followed by a slice of fried, 
home-cured ham, creamed potatoes, hot 
muffins, spiced cherries, a card of bass- 
wood honey, the fresh apple pie and a 
pot of barley coffee. 

Doctor Titus waited until all had fin- 
ished. He folded his napkin neatly as 
if it were a surgical dressing, rolled and 
inserted it in the silver ring beside his 
plate. 

“Matthew.” 

“Sir?” 

“I called at Protessor Gordon’s last 
night.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“In view of your service to your 
country, Professor Gordon has agreed 
that you may enter the Academy now, 
instead of waiting for the new term. You 
wil! be helped to make up the work.” 

“Maybe I better get a job instead.” 

“What can you do?” 

Matthew was silent. 

“Your only practical experience has 
been with horses. Do you want to be a 
hired man?” 

“T’m too old, sir — I mean to go back 
to school with those little scuts.” 

“You'll never get ahead without an 
education.” 


Matthew considered the statement 
and admitted that there might be some- 
thing in it. “When would I have to be- 
gin?” 

“Today,” replied Doctor Titus. “At 
nine o'clock.” 

Margery’s eyes danced. “I found your 
books, Matt. They’re on the hall table.” 

“We,” said Marion innocently, “will 
be glad to help you with your Latin 
prose. We're a year ahead of you now.” 

“And you may walk to school with 
us. 

That was too much. “I will not.” He 
shoved back his chair angrily. 

“Matthew!” 

“Yes, sir. Excuse me, please.” 

He snatched his cap from the rack 
in the front hall, clapped it on his head 
at an aggressive angle and let the door 
slam behind him. 

Parsell’s store was unlocked, and a 
crippled man was folding back the shut- 
ters. “Morning, Corpora]. Glad “to see 
you back.” , 

At the title, Matthew straightened up. 
He offered the other his plug of tobacco 
and took a reassuring bite himself. 

“What are you plannin’?” 

“Well,” said Matthew, “I haven't de- 
cided. For sure.” 

“If I was in your shoes, I know what 
I'd do.” 

“Yeah?” 

“I'd re-enlist. Yessir. If I was in good 
shape, you wouldn’t find me here. I'd 
be out west. Fightin’ Indians.” 

“You mean Dakota territory?” 

“Me, Id ruther go down to the 
Apache country. Fort Union. Near 
Santa Fe.” 

“What's wrong with this job?” 

The cripple’s tone was contemptu- 
ous. “Cooped up indoors.” He spat. 


Thoughtfully, Matthew strolled on. 
He had fifty-three dollars and eighty- 


six cents left. Probably it was enough - 


to take him to the Southwest and some 
cavalry post. The CO would be glad to 
swear him in. He'd been a regular and 
was worth six green recruits. 
Homesickness seized him suddenly. 
This time he was not longing for his 
family, his own room in his father’s 
house or for his friends — but for dis- 
comfort, thirst, hunger and danger. _ 
As he walked briskly up the street, 
he reflected: with some surprise what 
an exceptionally fine soldier he had 
been. It was even written upon his dis- 
charge: “Character: Excellent. A good 
soldier. Honest and faithful service in 
more than 30 battles and skirmishes.” 
To earn that, he had sweated and 
shivered, triumphed, been afraid, en- 
dured and stood fast against overwhelm- 
ing odds. He had led his squad when 
they hacked their way out of an am- 
bush at Cedar Creek. He had been a 
sentry, the advanced picket-point, in a 
tangled Wilderness thicket. He remem- 
bered how weary he had been that 
night. And when he sat down upon a 
log, he put his saber hilt between his 
feet and the point beneath his chin, to 
prick him if he nodded. (Perhaps 
they'd let him bring his saber to school, 
to help him keep awake in Latin class.) 
He supposed he would have to study 
history. Someway, it didn’t thrill him. 
He had seen how history was made. 
He had watched General Lee come 
slowly down the steps of the brick 
house at Appomattox, striking his 
gloved hands together absently and ig- 
noring the salutes. 
But General Lee had lifted his hat to 
them before he rode away. 
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HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


30 cash Prizes—30 Gifts 


So easy to compete! Any work you have done in school in 
Mechanical Drawing, Cartooning or Free Hand Drawing 


in Black and Colored Inks is eligible. 


Your teacher will give you further details on how to enter 
this famous contest — or write to Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 


Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





TODAY 





Extra Awards will be given by a department store sponsor 
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You have an 
important date 


on March 2Sth! 


Take a pencil now and check March 
25th on your calendar. Some day you 
may be glad you did. For March 25th 
is the “deadline” for entries in the 
most important student art competi- 
tion in America— 


THE M. GRUMBACHER 
MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Prizes 
Ist-°50 Qnd-*25 Srd-915 


Five Honorable Mentions of $5 Each 


These awards—the Scholastic Awards 
for Oils—have brought nation-wide 
renown to scores of boys and girls, 
many of whom are now leading artists. 
This year can be your opportunity. 
Don’t detay in taking advantage of it. 
And don’t handicap your chances with 
inferior material. Use the best—and 
paint your best. You can do full jus- 
tice to your talent with Grumbacher 
Pre-tested Oil Colors—the colors that 
experienced artists insist on. Start your 
painting now, and start it right—with 
Grumbacher colors, brushes and can- 
vas panel No. 634. 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


464 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


os 
For Everyone The Outstanding 











PRIZES! 


A $25 War Bond and 117 
other prizes are offered in the 


MR. PEANUT 
CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You Can Win One! 
See last week's issue (Feb. 5) for details! 
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He opened the back door of his 
father’s house and shouted, “Anna. 


|| Where are my books?” 


“Margery has them,” answered the 
hired girl. 

“Where?” 

“Over to school. She thought she’d 
see you.” 

There w4s a short cut through their 
garden and the Burnhams’ driveway, 
which saved you time in going to the 
next street. At the end of that street, on 
rising ground, stood Grantland Acad- 
emy—a handsome, two-story brick 
building with a row of huge Doric col- 
umns in front, ; 

It was only a few minutes before 
nine now. From all directions children 
hurried, in twos and threes and fours; a 
squad here and a half-squad there. Near 
the great double doors, a half-company 
had converged. 
| He smiled as he realized what he 
| was thinking. That was army talk. He 
| did not dream that he would go on es- 
timating crowds in terms of companies, 
| battalions and regiments as long as he 
lived. 

Margery and Marion were waiting 
at the foot of the flagstone steps. They 
/handed him his textbooks: a Caesar’s 
| Gallic War, a Lexicon of Beginning 
| Greek,-a Plane Geometry, a Treastry 
of English Literature and an Outlines 
_of the Ancient World. 
| He followed the tide of children into 
the lower corridor, past the grade rooms 
|and up the rear stairs to the academic 
department on the second floor. He 
placed his cap on a peg in the boys’ 
| coatroom. 

A new man teacher was guarding the 
door of the assembly room. He looked 
at Matthew with cold, even hostile 
eyes. “Titus?” 

“Yes.” 

“Professor Gordon wants to see you. 
You're to wait in his office until the 
|chapel exercises are over. You know 
where his office is?” 

Matthew nodded 
downstairs, to the 
principal's room. 

The last bell bonged. Above, in the 
assembly hall, they sang a hymn. 

A large map covered the wall behind 
the principal’s chair. It showed the 
states and territories. The corporal 
studied it intently. He found Lawrence, 
Kansas, where his horseshoer friend 
lived. And Santa Ft in the Southwest. 
Fort Union was near Santa Fe. 

‘The silence overhead indicated that 
Professor Gordon was reading a scrip- 
ture passage. There was a scuffing of 
feet, the note of a pitch pipe and then 
the chorus again. They sang the Battle 
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Hymn of the Republic: 
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Attention! Contestants: 


THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 

—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 

fessional art career 


A simplified 
step-by-step 
ide to Water 
lor Painting 
—covers all 
aspects, 


$4.00 


helpful books for 
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DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION 

and many others—write for lists. 

See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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“Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord. 
He is trampling out the vintage 
Where the grapes of wrath are stored. 


Matthew beat time. It was a good 
tune. He had paraded to it, down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the morning of the 
final review, 


“Let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


Many feet scuffed again. A pause. 
The desk bell tapped and the children 
moved toward the recitation rooms. 
Matthew turned back to the map: He 
wished that it showed the railroads. 

The door opened and Professor Gor- 
don came in. He seemed just the same 
—a nervous, precise little man who 
shook hands without much warmth. 

“Matthew, I had you wait here, dur- 
ing our exercises this morning, because 
I wanted to say something to-the entire 
school about you.” 

The corporal nodded. His throat was 
dry. Automatically, he took the plug 
of tobacco from his pocket and dusted 
it. Then he remembered where he was, 
flushed and hastily replaced it. 

“More than twenty boys left the 
Academy to serve in our armed forces.” 
Professor Gordon went on. “You are the 
only one who has come back to us.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That, in briet, is what I told the 
school. Shall we go up to the assembly 
room?” 

Matthew followed, in step and one 
pace behind. It was something like 
trailing the captain when the stables 
were inspected. 

Professor Gordon took him through 
the door, down the aisle of desks to the 
rear of the room. “You will sit here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Matthew glanced down and started. 
Beneath his des! stood a new, shiny 
brass spittoon. His face must have mir- 
rored his surprise, for the children who 
were staying in the room for a study 
period began to laugh. 

“Stop that.” Professor Gordon’s order 
cracked out as sharply as a drill mas- 
ter’s. “I see nothing funny. Matthew!” 

He came to smart attention. “Sir.” 

“You chew, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Your father and | purchased this 
receptacle and I have placed it here for 
your convenience. And as for you,” he 
glared at the other students, “when 
you, too, have served your country for 
four years, faithfully and well, you also 
will be given similar privileges. That's 
all. You may be seated, Matthew.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 


The corporal relaxed. He found his 
plug and bit off a generous chunk. He 
might be in a class with a bunch’ of 
little boys, but that was all right. The 
cuspidor beneath his desk marked him 
as one apart. 

He opened to the Gallic Wars. “Eo 
ipso die.” On that very day. “Legatos 
misit.” That one sent messengers. To 
the Nervii. There was nothing -to it. 
This stuff was casier than a morning 
report or a ration return. ... 

When Matthew Titus was fifty, he 
was appointed Walden Professor of His- 
tory at State College. By that time, he 
had written a half-dozen textbooks. 

The first was dedicated to his father. 
The second, “To Professor Angus M. 
Gordon, Principal Emeritus of Grant- 
land Academy, who gave me valuable 
assistance at a critical.moment.” 


Reprinted with the permission of Col- 
lier’s and the. author. 
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LIKE AN 
INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 

streams, across the 

ruffied lakes, your Old 

Town Canoe is your 

le friend for 

ing and hunting. 

Sturdy and strong for 

I trips, yet light 

to carry. Per- 

fectly balanced. An 

Old Town is designed 

like a birchbark, but 

built for many years 

of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 
© War has ricted our i 


prod of 

ecances, outboard beats, rowbeats, din- 

ghies and sailboats, but Old Town qual- 
8e 


catalog to Old Tewn Cance Company, 
152 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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What Do 
YOU 
Know Joe? 


(and Jane) 





Wheat is the 
Curzon line? 

D 1. Seconda 
German 1 
line 

DC 2. Railroad from 
Curzon to Osh- 
kosh 


CD 3. Proposed Pol- 


ish-Russian 
border 











Come, chum, get in the know on world affairs 
and history news! Check No. 3 to be right! 
And be right on important current news tvery 
week with SCHOLASTIC’s solid picture of 
the world todayw# 





Why is Booth 
T 
popular? 
0 |. He sings like 
Sinatra. 
DC 2. Writes lively 
plays and books 
C) 3. Made All- 
American last 
year 











Just turn through the pages of SCHOLASTIC 
any week to find stories and articles by the 
most popular contemporary writers—and Booth 
Tarkington is in the toes * with a gay, timely 
play (No. 2, all reet!) 





How thould a girl 
tell a boy ‘"good- 
night"* on the first 
date? 

D I. Give him “just 
a little kiss" 

0 2. Thank him for 

a lovely evening 
(C) 3. Invite him in 
for a long visit 











Watch your P’s and Q’s—Nos. 1 and 3 will 
rate you in the wrong ranks. He'll be back— 
and often—if you stick to No. 2. And keep hep 
to other how's, why’s and when's of high school 
life in “Boy dates Girl!” 


* 


Find all the answers every week in features 
Tailor-Made for the Teens 


65¢ per term Combined Edition 
50¢ per 7 English Class or Social Studies 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Be in the know—order through yout teacher today! 
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AND WIN A 
SYNCHRONIZED SPEED 
FLASH AWARD 


$25.00 Ist Prize; $15.00 2nd 
Prize $10.00 3rd Prize, and 10 
prizes of $2.50 each for pictures 
taken with synchronized flash. 


Winners whose pictures are 
taken with a Kalart Syn- 
chronized SPEED FLASH 
will receive double the 
prize money offered. 


Kalart makes syn- 
chronized flash 
equipment for every 
purse and purpose. 
Write for full infor- 
mation on Kalart 
Speed Flash equip- 
ment. Kalart, Dept. 
$-2, Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 


KALART 


LEARN WATCH REPAIRING Ab 


war security. Work for a jeweler. Also make large 
earnings at home. Amaze your friends by repairing 
their watches. A most jealously guarded profession, 
practically no competition. Day and evening classes. 
Enroll at the largest watchmaking school in the 
U. S. A.— THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HORO.- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE, 807 Ridge Avenue, North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Earn your graduation ex- 
. SENIORS: penses by taking orders 
for America’s most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from feliow students. 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
today to Printcraft, 1423 &. Eim S&t., 
Scranton 5, Pa. 





\\ FREE CATALOG “27m Aimg? of 
\ eX 
5 Finest y. Over 300 . Write er 
Ts for our attractive free catalog and select « 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 


Dept. A, Metal Aris Co., Rochester, H. Y. 





ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell your Sthool Classmates the best line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 

country. Lowest pricer ever offered. We pay 

highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 

Your cards FREE! Agencies going like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTI Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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HOW | USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Teacher Competition in Classroom Method 


The following prize-winning letter 
comes from Miss Olga Olson, of Black 
River Falls, Wisconsin, High School, 
who will receive a Book-of-the-Month 
Club subscription. 


HUS far, the prize-winning letters on 

the use of Scholastic and World Week 
have had to do with their use in the 
study of current events. They are equal- 
ly useful in the teaching of units in the 
regular social science classes. For this 
reason, our school pays for most of the 
copies of Senior Scholastic so that we 
can keep them on file for future refer- 
ence, 

In my World History and Social Prob- 
lems classes I teach units on China, In- 
dia, Australia, Russia, Postwar Plan- 
ning, Wise Use of Leisure, Tax Prob- 
lems, and like subjects. Because of lack 
of duplicate copies of books on these 
subjects I am forced to depend on 
pamphlet and magazine material. Here 
it is that I use Scholastic most effec- 
tively. 

The special issues on some of these 
topics, such as the recent ones on China 
and Russia, are invaluable, because they 
give such a well-rounded presentation 
of the entire problem, and because we 
have duplicate copies which will be as 
good next year as they are currently in 
the study of our units. Even special is- 
sues of some years ago, such as the one 
on “Taxes” (Feb. 27, 1937) are still 
usable in part, because the “Primer of 
Tax Terms” and the historical develop- 
ment are still pertinent. The older 
special issues are supplemented by more 
recent Scholastic articles which usually 
suffice to bring the material up to date. 
Biographical material appearing in 
Scholastic is also used: in the develop- 
ment of the units. 

Special features; such as “Famous 
Documents of Democracy,” which ap- 
peared ‘in 1932 and the present series 
of “Builders of America,” are used in 
the regular study of United States his- 
tory —each in its logical place in the 
story of our nation’s development. 

Now, as to my methods of keeping 
track of Scholastic material useful in my 
unit teaching — as each new issue ar- 
tives I record on a bibliography card 
the articles dealing with any subject of 
unit study. For instance, I record on my 
card for “Russia” the November 6, 1944 


which can be more effectively used 
later in the study of a unit. 

After being used in current events 
study all copies are filed in regular mag- 
azine files in the library for future use. 
(We have files from 1929 on.) If there 
is an issue with only one or two features 
of permanent social studies value we 
clip them and discard the rest of the 
issue in order to conserve library space 
‘or really usable material. 

As I scan the issues for material to 
record on my unit bibliography cards I 
clip any bibliographies listed in the 
issue and paste them on my cards. They 
serve as a guide to material for study 
and also as a guide to the purchase of 
new material which we are constantly 
idding to our library facilities. 

In teaching some units I have the 
students work out the bibliography and, 
of course, they list only those references 
which are available for our use. Scho- 





DEBATE BROADCAST 
Tune in February 20, 9:30 p.m. EWT, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 
in cooperation with NUEA and Scho- 
lastic Magazines, will present a 45-min- 
ute discussion on the national debate 
topic: 

RESOLVED: That the legal voting age 

should be reduced to 18. 

Theodore Granik, Moderator. Speakers: 


Affirmative 
Hon. Augustus W. Bennet, Representa- 
tive in Congress from New York. 
David A. Funk, Senior, Wooster (Ohio) 
High School. 
Betsy E. Ancker, Senior, Shortridge 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Negative 
Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Exec. Sec’y., 
American Ass'n. of Junior Colleges. 
Robert E. Mertz, Freshman, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Janie Teipel, Senior, Adamson High 
School, Dallas, Texas. 





lastic is the only student magazine listed 
in the Reader's Guide to Periodical Lit- | 
erature and thus appears in practically | 
all of our unit biographies. 

All in all, as much as I like Scholastic | 
for use in my current events work, I like | 
it still better for its excellent material | 
on my unit studies, in the teaching of | 
which I combine the past and present, 
economics, geography, history, and gov- | 
ernment, people and places. Let’s have 
more special issues. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Education Fellowship 
(formerly Progressive Education Associa- 
tion) announces a free script service for 
clubs and other organizations interested in 
educational broadcasting. 

Each script runs fifteen minutes. It is 
written in the form of a round table dis- 
cussion for three or four adults and one or 
two students. Current educational problems 
are discussed from the progressive view- 
point. One script, for example, covers the 
problems of after-school recreation, finan- 
cial aid for students, and curriculum plan- 
ning for non-college students. Another dis- 
cusses the implications of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights for education. 

Scripts will be available at the rate of 


one a month. They are primarily intended | 


for use on local broadcasting stations and 
are being used in that way in several cit- 
ies. They also make stimulating program 
material for P. T. A. meetings and educa- 
tional conferences. 

For further information, write to Radio 
Division, American Education Fellowship, 
289. Fourth Avemué, New York 10, N. Y. 





State how you plan to use the scripts and 
(Concluded on page 4-T) 


THIS FREE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR TEACHERS 


tells you how to obtain, 
without cost, interesting il- 
lustrated educational material 
relating to American forest 
resources, including 


e illustrated booklets 
© wall posters and charts 
e motion picture 


Ask for this FREE BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY by writing 


AMERICAN FOREST PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


1319 18th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





